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TRUTH, 

OB 

FRANK'S CHOICE. 
CHAPTER I. 

LIKES AND DISLIKES. 

" The merry homes of England ! 
Around their hearths by night, 
What gladsome looks of household love 
Meet in the ruddy light 1" 

E was a decided improvement' in the state of 
3 in the school-room, where, towards the end of 
7ening, Anna, the eldest of the party, came in 
the late dinner, to see how the children were 
igon. 

was useless struggling against fate any longer : 

lance remained even, of a fine simset, which all 

been counting on, and there was nothing left 

but to resiga themselves to indoor amuse* 

3. 

was one of the last days of the summer holi- 
and it had seemed very hard upon tjiem that 
should have been shut up indoors, but the steady, 
-pouring rain had kept them all ^xV^ov^^-t^. 
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Eagerly had the boys watched at twelve, at two, 
at five, for any chance of freedom ; but, though fifty 
times predicted, the steady, pattering rain had never 
once ceased through the long dreary day. 

I don't know why a day indoors should be dreary, 
but my readers know, as well as I do, that it is so very 
often among children, and sometimes among their 
elders also. They know well on the present occasion, 
without my telling them, how tiresome and rude the 
boys had been, how cross and provoking the girls, 
how all had got into innumerable scrapes with nurse, 
and how poor Anna, in her struggles to keep peace 
and her own temper, had lost both a dozen times in 
the course of the day. 

Poor Anna ! it was no small relief when the bell 
rang, and she went to dress for dinner, the rest and 
refreshment of which somewhat restored her, and 
she returned to the school-room afterwards to find 
things really improved. 

The two little ones, Frank and Bessie, after their 
tea, brightened up by having their face an(J hands 
washed, were ready for the drawing-room ; and even 
WiUie and his cousin Edward had left off, some time 
ago, declaring that the rain was a horrid bore ; and, 
having been busy ship-building till both had taken 
cut fingers to nurse to be plaistered, were now 
equally ready for some less sanguinary amuse- 
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So, as I say, Anna was able to take rather a more 
cheery view of life than she had done before. 

How pleasant it was to change the school-room, 
with its fading light, for the bright drawing-room, 
with its drawn curtains and lighted lamps, and its 
sparkling fire— that treat for a rainy summer 
evening. 

" Hurrah !" cried Willie, "this is snug;" and the 
children went down on their knees on the hearthrug 
and chattered away. 

" It's a horrid plague to have a wet day," said 
Ned; "but a wet evening is^ a jolly thing some- 
times*" 

"'Tis a pity though to have had these last days oi 
the holidays so wet ; we have only to-morrow." 

" I daresay it will be fine," hopefully suggested 
Anna. 

" Not much red in the sky this evening." 

" Ah I there are exceptions to all rules. I have 
made up my mind that tOTmorrow will be fine." 

**I am afraid, Anna dear," said the mother, " that 
you make up your mind to what you wish for. I 
am afraid that the simshine did not take refuge in 
the house to-day, driven in by the rain."- 

'' Nurse was so cross, mamma," said Frank. 

" And somebody else was not over pleasant." 
And Edward looked at Anna and gave "Willie a nudge. 

"None of your saucQ," aaid\vfinc\ix<^'Oftfix.'''*^^^^"^ 
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think that weS^e either of us been the most agree- 
able companions to her in the world." 

Anna was on the point of answering Ned's speech 
herself when the mother interposed. "What do 
you all say to a game ?" she suggested. " I'm 
ready for one." * 

It was too much of a treat to have her make one 
in their games for them not eagerly to accept her 
proposal. 

It was received with a shout of delight. 

"And here's papa," cried Frank, as the door 
opened and Mr. Hervey came into the drawing- 
room. " You'll play, papa, won't you ?" 

" Oh, yes, with all my heart," said he. " I'm up 
to anything. What shall it be ? * Hunt the Hare,' 
or * Blind Man's Buff?'" 

Anna exclaimed, in horror, " Oh, something 
quiet, if you please, papa." And her mother se- 
conded her. 

" If you had been at home, Willie, all this 
rainy day, and had the children trooping in and out, 
and up and do"\vn stairs, you would understand our 
longing for quiet." 

"Unhappy sufferers, you shall have it, then," 
^ said the father. " Now, boys, tread lightly, speak 
gently, and you, mamma, make haste and pacify us, 
or we will instantly set off on the Family Coach." 

" What shall it be ?" said two or three voices. 
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But that was a difficult thing to settle. One 
wanted one thing, one another, till there was a com- 
plete Babel of voices ; and it was necessary for the 
elders to take the law into their own hands. 

" Where is that paper, mamma ?" said Mr. Her- 
vey, " that was sent you the other day about * likes 
and dislikes ? Let us each fill it up ; it will brush up 
the boys* memories. Willie and Ned are quite up 
to doing it, and Frankie can try his best at some of 
them." 

The proposal was received with applauseT, and 
quiet restored. Mamma fetched the paper. Pencils, 
&c. were rummaged out, and after a few minutes they 
were all ready, the boys rather elated at doing a 
thing which was more intended for their elders. 

For some time they worked away so quietly that 
you might have heard a pin drop, the elders going 
steadily through their papers, though with pauses 
which showed that they found it difficult to bring 
either their likes or dislikes down to so narrow a 
limit. 

Anna was the most ready. 

Hers was the age for hero worship, and she evi- 
dently had them all at her finger ends. 

" What are you going to put down for your aver- 
sion in ancient history?" whispered Willie to his 
cousin. 

" That blackguard, Nero I" «a.\^^^^. 
b2 • 
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" Gently there," said his uncle, but Anna ex- 
claimed, hastily — 
: " Fine dra"\ving-room language, Master Ned !" 

Before the retort could come the mother inter- 
posed — 

" Drawing-room or kitchen, Ned, a gentleman is 
known by his language ; but, dear boy, I quite agree 
with you about Nero ; he was a cruel tyrant and a 
coward, two things which very often go together." 

" Might I put down Giant Despair ?" whispered 
Frank to his father, but so loud that the whole party 
heard and laughed at the idea ; the little fellow was 
disconcerted, till his father answered, cheerily — 

" All right, my boy, only put him down for fic- 
tion, not history, and you might have made a worse 
hit;" and Frank, proud of having secured one 
answer, applied himself again diligently to his 
paper. 

Before long Mr. Hervey*s paper was finished; 
Anna had made the tea and taken to a book ; the 
mother was working quietiy, when Edward and 
Willie sprung up with a shout firom the table, having 
finished theirs. 

At that moment nurse appeared to say that it was 
Master Frank's bed-time. 

" Oh ! but my paper," said he; " it is not half done." 

"We'll send him in ten minutes, nurse." . 
ifc, " You must come down for him again, then," 
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cried Ned; "Frank does not like to go upstairs 
in ^" 

" The dark," he would have said, but Willie 
gave him a good sharp cuff, and said — 

" You're precious fond of teasing, Ned." 

" Now then, Frank," said his father, " I must help 
you finish yours ; come here, little man, and whisper 
your answer to me." 

" Oh, -yes, papa." 

" If Giant Despair goes down for your aversion, 
who shall be your hero ? Christian, I suppose ?" 

" Oh, no. Faithful," said the child ; " I like him 
best. It was Faithful who was killed at Vanity Fair, 
was it not ?" 

" Now for your favourite virtue 1" 

Here Frankie whispered, in his father's iear, 
" What should I put, p^pa ? what I would rather 
have, or what I like best in other people ?" 

" What you would rather possess yourself, 
Frankie." 

Frank whispered his word. 

His father patted him on the head, and wrote the 
whispered word. 

" But the ten minutes are over, my boy," he said ; 
**so there must be no more questions. Now, 
mamma, please to read them all out loud." 

There was a good deal of merriment over the 
papers and their various answers", l\i^ t^'&X.V^^'S?^^^ 
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up theirs entirely, but poor Frankie and papa to- 
gether had only managed three of theirs — ^his paper 
was read last. 

" So truth is Frank's -favourite virtue," said 
Anna. 

"What did make you put that?" said Ned; 
" that's such an easy, conurion kind of virtue ; every 
gentleman tells the truth." 

"I put what I thought I could manage," said 
Frank. " I don't know exactly what Willie means 
by honour, that's his favourite; I should like to 
have had the same as Willie." 

"Ah, you should have read, then, about my 

, favourite. King Arthur," cried Willie ; "he knew 

what honour meant, no one ever doubted his word." 

" I should have liked that," said Frank. 

"Ah," Willie went on, "he was a fine fellow, 
he looked after the weak and oppressed, and fought 
bravely against the heathen." 

"So did my King Kichard," said Ned. "Why 
didn't you choose courage, Frank ?" 

" I didn't think that I could manage that," said 
the little boy. 

" Manage it !" exclaimed Ned ; " oh, I forgot the 
dark." The child flushed up at the taunt, but his 
father sheltered him. 

" Stick to the truth, my boy, and leave courage 
and honour to take care of themselves. Your truth 
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is a veiy near relation to tkem both. I have never 
found you out in a falsehood yet, Frank, and that is 
a high character for a boy of eight years old to have ; 
and, dear boy, though you can well understand the 
meaning of truth, it is no easy commonplace virtue , 
— it means to be true, not in deed and word only, 
but in thought — ^to come very near Willie's pala- 
din in honour, and Ned's lion-hearted Eichard in 
courage; so, dear boy, don't lose heart, but stick 
manfully to the truth. God bless you, my boy — 
good night." 

And Frank, with his mother's kiss, and his father's 
blessing warm at his heart, forgot that the passage to 
the nursery was dark, and went to bed as cheerily 
as if the rain were not still dripping ceaselessly from 
the slates. 

Just as he was dropping oflE to sleep, there came 
the sound of feet along the passage, and the two 
girls, Edith and Jeanie, who had been spending the 
evening with a friend, came running in 

" Asleep, Frankie ! We have had such fun, and 
it was so nice coming home through the rain. What 
have you been doing ?" 

" Oh, we have had a very nice evening. Papa 
and mamma and all have been playing." 

" And so the hoHdays are over, and Miss Benson 
comes back to-morrow." 

"And I go to school the day aftet" ^aSl^t^c^Sw. 
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I'd rather go to school with Willie than stay i^^ 
the school-room with you girls. Is Ned got^^ 
home?" 

" Yes, this minute." 

For Ned Barnard, my readers must know, lived 
in the same place — a very small country town, and 
went to the same school as his cousins — ^and, being 
an only child, was a good deal more with them than 
in his own home. So now you know the family 
party : Anna, the eldest, just out of the school-room ; 
then Edith and Willie, not yet twelve ; between 
whom and Frank, the youngest of the party, came 
little Jeanie. 

Ned Barnard was a month or two older than 
Willie, and the school to which they both went 
being only a preparatory one for the public schools, 
it. so happened that they were both close together in 
the first class. 

At last there is peace in the house; the elders 
have sat quietly down to work and reading, and 
music, not sorry that the young ones are in bed, an4 
agreeing that a wet day is rather a trial among 
children. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE GREAT BRITAIN. 

" A land-breeze shook the shrouds, 
And she was overset, 
Down went the Royal George 
With all her crew complete." 

Anna was right ; the next day was a fine one, and 
Willie leant out of his open window at half-past six 
the next morning, whistling "I love the merry, 
merry simshine." Then he stole past his mother's 
door to his sister's room. 

"Edie, are you getting up? There's lots to be 
done in our garden— we shall find that the rain has 
made sad work with our flowers. Come along, to- ' 
morrow you'll be in Miss Benson's clutches, pound- 
i^ig away on the piano by this time, so don't be 
lazy. Jeanie I Frankie !" And he rushed into the 
nursery. 

The house was astir, and from that moment 
peace was banished ; there was chattering, and call- 
ing, and running up and down stairs till they were 
all in the garden, Ihaking up for the confinement of 
yesterday. 

And what a glorious morning it was ; everything 
rejoicing in the sunshine I 

That part of the garden more particularly the 
children's, was shut out from the rest by tall lx.9iRj6.\ 
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but the bright sun came pouring into it across the^ 
churchyard, shining on the stained glass in th^ 
east window, glancing down lovingly upon the lon^ 
low graves that lay beneath it, and making the chin^^ 
rose in Edith's garden a glittering mass of crimson ^ 
The air was ftdl of insects, .the trees of birds, and 
on each leaf and blade of grass stood a tiny drop 
flashing in the morning sunshine. 

I am not sure that the children noticed all these 
things, for they set busily to work tying up carna- 
tions, picking up leaves that had been blown about 
their gardens, and cutting off the flowers that had 
not survived the dripping wet ; but still there they 
were, and I think some day that these children will 
be grateful, as others have been before them, that 
their home lay amidst these pleasant sights and 
sotmds. 

You would, perhaps, like to know something of 
the rest of the garden. 

Below the drawing-room window lay the part, 
now carpeted with brilliant flowers, which were 
manuna and Anna's especial care. To the right of 
this was the children's garden, but divided from it by 
shrubs and the trees of which I have before spoken. 
Below this was the kitchen-garden, well stored with 
various fruits and vegetables. It ran down the slope 
of a slight hill, at the bottom of which was a little 
streatn, quite low in drier summers than the present, 
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and not very full even now. To the left of the 
kitchen-garden you passed through a field, and again 
through a pathway bounded on either side with high 
hedges, into, a large farm-yard belonging to a Farmer 
Weston. In this yard the stream widened out into 
a large pond, in which ducks and geese were to be 
seen all day long, and where, I doubt not, now — on 
this hot summer morning, the cattle were standing, 
lazily switching away the flies with their tails. 

On the top of ^ the children's garden, beneath 
laburnums and lilacs, ran a path which led through 
a gate into the churchyard ; and if you followed this 
path by the church it would lead you out on* the 
oth^r side, close to the small garden gate of another 
house, in which Ned and his father lived. You know 
now what the children's home was like; 

" What are we to do to-day ?" was the question at 
the breakfast table. 

" Oh, we've lots to do," cried Willie. " You don't 
Imow, papa, what mischief has been done. Jeanie's 
vine and Frankie's hops have been blown off their 
pole; my whisteria wants nailing up; the place 
is covered with leaves ; and then mamma says there 
are some currants still remaining to gather, if they 
are dry enough ; and so there's plenty to do, and 
we shall have a jolly day in the garden." 

" Oh, and besides," said Frankie, ** there's the 
* Great Britajn ' to be launched." 
c 
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^Tbe resiihs of jescerdarf! ^iappcnr:.'" ^aii Mh 
Bfirrcj. ^ WeQL I am g-lad dm jnc Latb so mdi 
to do. Dcm't be ^eaang into sdschkdL litsfs alL 
Fre a bofj dar befcatpe me too. srr detr*'* lie sud, 
tnrmng to bSs wife, '-^aitd ^aH ikk be bad^ tiQ kte ^^ 
aaad iJbe fidscr vas oC 

^ WiJJie, jon nmst do our gardea alcme;,'" sud 
Edith, looldzig mjsterioiis; "^^so don^ von bojs 
oom« poking into tbe scbool-ioofiD.'^ 

It was not a reiy good waj at keeping tliem fiom 
being inqniatiTe, but tber were too bnsr to think 
twice of Edith^s soggestioa. They had a most 
imcoeffiful morning. Peace and diligence reigned 
«Qpreme. Then came the early dinner, and then the 
question, '^ What shall we do now 1^ 

Edith, to secure their peaceable possession of the 
school-room, in which the girls' mysterions work 
was still being carried on, suggested that the Great 
Britain had not yet been launched 

Prank clapped his hands in delight Willie 
bounded up stairs to fetch that triumph of nantical 
science, which, in the few last wet afternoons, had 
been the united performance of his cousin and himself. 

Then the three boys retired to the bottom of the 
kitchen-garden, where, in a quiet bay between two 
largo stones, the Great Britain first tried her 
powers of sdiliDg, or rather floating, which she did 
blj well. 
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The aftemoon wore away whilst they pu 
their sport ; now hauling her triumphantly ovei 
stones, now pulling her through the mud and rui 
they followed the winding of the stream along 
bottom of the kitchen-garden and through the sui 
field. Beyond this lay forbidden groimd. 

Just then the church-clock struck ^ve, 

" What a plague !" said Willie ; " we must go 
to tea." 

But a thought had struck Ned. " What fun j 
would be," he said, " to sail her in • the pond 
Wouldn't she go ? She'd catch the wind there !" 

"We mustn't," said Willie. 

" Oh, just for a minute. I know if uncle were 
here he'd let us directly. Wouldn't he, Frank ?" 

" Oh, yes I You know the day before yesterday 
he took me in himself to show me *how to make 
ducks and drakes." 

" But still it's a rule," said Willie. 

"Now, Will, don't be slow," answered Ned. 
" Uncle wouldn't mind ; and besides, we can't stay 
five minutes ; but it will be such fun to see her go 
across the pond, and there's such a glorious 
breeze." , 

" Come along, then." • And the two boys ran 
vlong the short narrow pathway, and burst open the 
ate into the farm-yard. 

Frank was prepared to follow, but at t\!L<a;JL^K\53ss:^'sci!^ 
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an immense sow of the farmer's, that had been 
wallowing in the mud just inside the gate, startled 
by the sudden onslaught of the boys, rushed down 
the path, and Frank took to his heels, never stopping 
till he found himself safe inside the gate of the 
kitchen-garden. ' 

With that between himself and his enemy he 
breathed more freely, and even ventured once into 
the field, but the sow turned and looked at him, and 
Frankie thought discretion the better part of valour. 
Not so Eover (whom I have not yet introduced to 
the reader, a fine water-spaniel and great pet of the 
whole family), who no sooner saw the pig charge at 
the garden-gate than he was over it in a second, and 
changed at once the tide of war. The old sow made 
off across the field, dashed doAvn the pathway, and 
into the yard. 

liover was hailed with acclamations, for at this 
moment the Great Britain was in the direst peril : 
the string had caug)it round a post in the pond, had 
§iven way, and the boat had capsized. 

*' Fetch it. Rover !" " Seize it, good dog I" shouted 
both boys in a breath. 

Eover dashed int^ the water ; but alas ! the best 
dogs may err, and Rover, though he had never shown 
a taste for duck or chicken before, now, excited by 
his young masters' shouts, and still more by the birds 
themselves, who fluttered cackling and defiant out 
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of his reach, brought, instead of the Great Britain^ 
a hapless duck to poor Willie's feet. 

The whole yard was roused. 

The donkey brayed, (he old geese cackled lustily, 
the cattle began to rise lowing frcTm th6 deep straw ; 
and, as the boys caught sight, of the farmer as he 
turned the corner of a bam, they thought it wisest 
to take to their heels and leave their gallant vessel 
to its &te. 

That evening they were all sitting in the drawing- 
room as usual, talking over the coming schopl-time, 
Frank's first half-year at school, wondering where he 
would be placed, and other matters of equal impor- 
tance, in which the father and mother took as much 
interest as the boys, w^hen a ring at the front door 
was heard. 

" Miss Benson !" exclaimed Jeanie ; but Willie 
looked at Edward and stopped short in the middle 
of his sentence. 

A servant came in. 

" Mr. Weston, from the farm, sir, wishes to speak 
to you." 

A silence stole over the party during the father's 
absence; all knew that a storm >7as at hand, for 
there had been much talk about it over the early tea, 
and many conjectures as to whether it would blow 
oyer, or whether the farmer would coTa^\aMv ^^il'^^a^.. 
c2 
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Now their doubt was at an end. 

They had not long to wait, for in a few minutes 
Mr. Hervey returned, looking grave and displeased. 

" You boys have been at mischief this afternoon," 
he said ; " I thought I had told you positively not to 
go into Farmer Weston's" yard, and you have not 
only been there yourselves, but have set Rover on to 
chase the ducks, one of which he has killed." 

It was a comfort to be able to say something in 
their own defence, and Willie exclaimed, "We went 
in to sail our boat : and sent Rover in to fetch her 
out when the string broke ; we didn't send him in 
after the ducks." 

" Whether or no," said their father, " one was 
kiUed." 

" Yes, sir." 

*' You have some pocket-money, I suppose ?" 

" Yes, SU-." 

" Then to-morrow, before breakfast, go and pay 
the farmer for his duck. I think nothing of this ; 
but you have disobeyed me. I have been accustomed 
to trust you. Go to bed, sir ; go home, Edward. 
I cannot talk to those who have fallen in my 
esteem." 

And the two boys slipped quietly away. 

Meanwhile Frank had sat congratulating himself 
that the old sow had made that desperate rush into 
field ; and thinking to himself that it was lucky 
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that nobody knew how anxiously he had Iqpkeo 
the gfcte, longing to be with them ; but all his s< 
gratulations were frightened away when his fatl 
turned, and said — 

"Were you there, Frank ?" 

"No, father." 

** I am glad of it, my boy ; how was that ?" 

"I didn't dare, father." 

" Why not, my child?" and the kind words finished 
up the conquest. He could not pretend to be better 
than he was ; with the hot colour in his face he 
threw himself into his father's arms, and sobbed — 

" I did want to go so much, but Farmer Weston's 
big BOW drove me back into the field, and I didn't dare." 

He had confessed to being as bad as the others ; 
but his father's arm was still closely round him, and 
he drew down Frank's head upon his shoulder. 

" It isn't always so very easy to speak the truth, 
is it?" 

'* Not always, father." 

""But you can manage it. Good night, dear boy. 
Grod bless you." 

To-morrow was Frank's first day at school ; to- 
night his first emancipation from the nursery. He 
had a little bed in the same room with Willie ; it 
Was his first stride towards being a big boy ; and 
though the tears were in his eyes wKexi \\fe T»s^^i:5^ 
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stairs, they could not take away his great satisfactioi^ 
on opening the door and seeing the two little whit^ 
beds in their different comers. • 

Willie was sitting with his head upon his haiids 
looking rather disconsolate, but he started when 
Frank came in, and said, ^' Look up 1 there is Edie's 
mystery, that's what she and Anna have been jbo 
busy about. I oughtn't to have it hung up to-night. 
Anna says we are her knights and must keep our 
shields unspotted.'* 

Frank looked up. 

Opposite Willie's bed, upon an azure shield, shone 
his chosen word "Honour;" whilst on Frank's shield 
in golden letters shone " Truth," upon a snow-white 
ground. 

" Has Ned one ?" said Frank. 

" Yes," answered Willie ; " the girls say we must 
look at them night and morning to put us in mind 
of our choice." 

" Shall we try, WiUie?" 



CHAPTER m. 

THE MEET. 

" Randolph ! thy wreath hath lost a rose, 
My wreath shall bloom, or Life shall fade.'' 

The next day school began again. Frankie, to his 
own and Miss Benson's great pleasure, taking a good 
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place; and though at first he felt the difference 
between her teaching and that of school, he soon 
b^an to feel himself qilite at home in the latter. 

Willie and Ned, too, were working hard. There 
was very little difference either in age or abilities 
between the cousins — ^what one wanted in quick- 
ness, the other wanted in steady determination, and 
yet with no very perceptible difference in either 
qualification. Already, even while Christmas was 
still at a distance, they kept one end steadily in view 
— the far-off prize. They had very few other op- 
ponents to fear, for they were already both leaving 
the rest of their class far behind them, and it pro- 
mised fair to be a neck-and-neck struggle between the 
two. The boys were excellent Mends, still I will 
not say that there was no rivalry between the two — 
it could hardly have been otherwise. 

Their shields still hung in jfront of their beds, and 
morning and evening their eyes fell upon them, often 
helping them, I do believe, to truthful and honour- 
able feelings. 

** Prankie,'' said his father, one evening, " I met 
Dr. Garstin this aflernoon, and he said that you were 
getting on very well, particularly in French and 
Iiatin. Yes, my dear," he went on, addressing his 
wife, *' he told me that he was quite surprised at the 
boy's attention ; that he never took up an imperfect 
leBBon; that his translations were so wQwda\:C\iJ^ 
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faithful, not a word sliirred over — ^not a "word that 
he did not fully understand." ' 

" I am so pleased," said the mother. 

And so was Frank. He sat listening to his own 
praises with great self-congratulation, and for a short 
time he thought to himself, " What a fine fellow I 
am !" Indeed, I am afraid that, had it not been dose 
upon bed-time, his father's speech might have laid a 
Very strong foundation of vanity ; but, happQy, that 
time arrived very speedily, not, however, before he 
had told nurse and Jeanie both what had been said 
of him ; how Dr. Garstin had met his papa in the 
street and told him, and how Frank hoped and ex- 
pected that he should grow up to be a very clever 
man in time. What would he be, did they think ? 

" There's time enough to settle that, • Master 
Frank," said nurse. " You'll want plenty of sleep 
whether you turn out clever or stupid ; sleep's better 
for you at present than book-learning, so go off to bed." 

As nurse took away his candle the light flashed 
upon his shield — that spotless Truth — and Frank's 
conscience (and a very tender conscience happily the 
little fellow had) awoke in alarm. 

" Ain't I better off than any other boy in the 
school ?" he asked himself; " does not Miss Benson 
make me look out every word in my lesson ? and 
does she not make me imderstand it ? Oh, I could 
not help -doing my Latin and French well. Dr. 
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Grarstin did not tell papa how stupid I am over my 
sums, which she can't help me in. Oh, how naughty 
I was ! I let papa think that I 4id it all by myself; 
and I let him think I was really so good, when, in- 
deed, I am not cleverer or more attentive than any 
of the others — only I have more help. Oh, my 
shield ! my shield !** 

And so Frank tliought, and tossed about and cotdd 
not go to sleep for hour after hour. Willie came to 
bed, and wondered to find him awake; and ten 
o'clock, and then eleven struck, and still he could 
not sleep. 

At last his mother, as her custom was, came to 
look at him. 

" Not asleep, my little son ?" 

" No, mamma, I want to speak to papa." 

" Well, my boy T^ said Mr. Hervey, when he came 
to him. 

" Oh, papa," said Frank, " I am so sorry that I 
let you think that I do all my lessons by myself; 
but I don't,' Miss Benson always helps me, and makes 
me do them right. I wasn't, true, papa. Oh, it is 
so hard I" 

" You have foimd that out, Frankie. , Yes, it is 
hard ; but I do not fear that it will be too hard for 
you, my boy ; you will manage it. You need not 
blush to look at your shield to-morrow ; and now 
to sleep. Good night, my boy." 
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The tossing was over-r-the tender conscience wa^ 
content — ^and, when his mother looked in five minute^ 
afterwards, Frank was asleep. 

Frank thought that his pure white shield was 
stained — ^his father thanked God for the pure founda- 
tion that was being laid in his child's character, sixd 
thought hopefully that this inherent love of Truth 
was to help the boy in his struggle with many 
faults, for many faults he had. We have just seen 
^ that he was not without his secret vanity, although, 
as in this case, conscience had interposed to give him 
a truer view of himself; then we must also own, 
with some regret, that lie was rather a coward, per- 
haps from having been a delicate and rather spoilt 
baby. It was quite true what Ned had said of him, 
that he was afraid of the dark, and not of the dark 
only. 

But enough of this. I daresay that you have 
all found out these feults of Frank's without my 
telling of him, and besides, he is improving; they 
were most evident in his early school-days, but, aa 
week by week passed on, the mixing with boys 
mostly older than himself made him every day more 
manly. 

It was time, you will say, that he should improve, 

for he had now been some months at school ; it was 

getting towards the end of November, and the 

struggle between Ned and Willie was becoming 

every day more exciting. 
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* " Hurrah !" said Willie, coming in one Friday after 
afternoon school, " such fun for to-morrow." 

"Whafsthat?" 

" Dr. Garstin, like a brick, has been giving me no 
end of praise to papa, and so he says that I may have 
Puck, and go with him to * The Meet ' to-morrow 
morning. IVe been longing so to go, but I thought 
I should have had to wait till the holidays. Won't it 
be joUy ?" 

" But you'll lose marks, and Ned wiU get a-head," 
said Frank, quite alive to his brother's interests. 

" No, no I we've managed that ; I am only to 
lose one school, and I think I can afford that." 

" H6w are you to manage ?" 

" I'm to do my Ovid alone in first school : that's 
the .agreement. K I do that, I'm to go; if not, 
there's an end to the meet ! So I must make haste, 
for I've a lot to learn besides. Come, let's have tea," 

After tea, Willie set to work manfully, and Frank 
bustled about to bring him his books, and see him 
settled to it carefully before going off himself to the 
drawing-room. They had a very merry evening, 
while poor Willie was toiling over his books ; and 
Frank begged, being in the middle of a game, for an 
extension of leave, which was granted, so that he 
was a good deal later than usual before he went to 
bed. 

On his way upstairs he went into tlift ^Oc^a^- 
l> 
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room to see how Willie was getting on. He found 
him sitting with his hands thrust into his haxtf 
staring ruefully at his Ovid. 

" How do you get on ?" 

" As badly as possible ; everything goes against 
me, just because I'm in a hurry. It took me such a 
time to get over my moming^ lessons, and now this 
horrid stuff: it's the hardest piece in the whole 
book." 

Frank leant his arm on his brother's shoulder, 
and stood pitying him. 

" Give me the dictionary," said Willie, and in 
handing it to him Frank's eye fell upon a book 
with a strange cover. He opened it. 

" An English Ovid, Willie ? that's funny." 

" I've a good mind to do my lesson out of it, 
though. Many, of them do !" 

"Who's is it?" 

"Ned's." 

" Is it what the boys call a * crib !' " 

" It's quite fair," said Willie. 

** It's a very ugly name for it, though. Don't use 
it, Willie. I'd rather miss the hunting." 

" Don't be a donkey, Frank I What I've got to 
do is to prepare my lessons right, and supposing 
that I know the meaning of aU the words, what's 
the odds what book I learn it out of? Lots of boys 
use it." 
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*' I don't know," said Frank ; but as he spoke Mr, 
Hervey came into the room to fetch something, and 
Willie pushed the book under some blotting-paper. 

" Rather hard work," said the father, " doing 
double lessons to-night. Never mind, we've the 
promise of a splendid day to-morrow, and the 
doctor has given such a good account of you that I 
shall be quite glad that you should have a holiday 
for once. Don't stay here till your brains are 
muddled over it to-night, my boy, but try it again 
in the morning. You must be o£E to bed in half an 
hour. You run away, Frankie, at once." And to 
the relief of both the boys their father went back 
into the drawing-room. 

" Please don't, WiUie." 

" I tell you, Frank, there's no harm in it." 

" You woiddtft have hid it when papa came in if 
it was all right," persisted Frank, and he would have 
gone on had not Willie, with a very irritable " Get 
out," driven him away. 

But the lesson was over for the night. Willie 
could not bring his mind down to the dictionary ; 
and though conscience, dulled before, so far re- 
sumed her empire as to tell him that Frank was 
right, yet still his eyes would wander towards the 
forbidden book, till, at last, half afraid of himself, he 
locked up the " crib" in his desk and went into the 
drawing-room to say good- night. 
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" Done, Willie ?" asked his father. 
" No, it was so difficidt ; I must try and get up in 
the morning. Anna, if you wake, do give me a call." 
And so it was settled. 

At half-past five the next morning, Anna crept in 
quietly and woke Willie, who, refreshed by his 
night's rest, stole down into the school-room and 
conquered the difficult passage. 

He came off triumphant. This Frank saw ; but 
how the victory was won he did not know; and 
— poor little boy ! — ^looked up two or three times in 
the course of the day to Willie's shield in fear and 
trepidation. 

Meanwhile Willie had a glorious day, and took 
several fences in gallant style, went head -over-heels 
into a straw-yard, and returned about four o'clock 
covered with mud from his boots to his forehead. 

Frankie was startled by this bespattered figure 
greeting him with a terrible hug. 
" You're a dear old fellow, Frankie !" 
" What's the matter ?" 

** I've been so jolly all to-day, because I didn't do 
that last night !" 

" You didn't, Willie ? that's fine 1" 
" I say, old boy, while Fm changing my things, 
get that out of my desk, wrap it up in paper, and 
take it across to Ned with my compliments and my 
advice to him to pitch it into the fire." 
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Frank ran off, delighted with his message, and 
hurried back again to assist at Willie's toilet. 

" I'm precious stiff, but I have had a jolly day !" 
and Willie put his arms rotmd his brother's neck, 
and said, "Honour's a fine thing, Frankie, but 
your simple, honest truth wears the best." 



CHAPTER' IV. 



THE SUPPOSED. GHOST. 



''Mam. Pale or red? 
Sbr. Nay, very pale. 
JE[hm. And fiied his eyes upon you ? 
Hor. Most' constantly." 

" Mother, do you believe in ghosts ?" said Willie,, 
one evening, when they were all gathered round the 
drawing-room fire. 

They were famous long evenings ; it was very 
nearly Christmas now, and the half-year almost 
ended ; indeed in two days more the struggle would 
be over, and one of the boys come off victorious. 

There had been nothing to throw either of them 
back, and no one could teU which would win. 

It was dark so early now that there could not be 
much staying^ out after school-time, and the lessons,, 
therefore, were quickly over, and all of them ready 
for a good game, or a talk in the drawing-room. 

" Mother, do you believe ia ^ko^^^T' 

D a 
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" My dear Willie, no ; what has put such a thmg 
into your head ?" 

" Why this, mamma ; that Tim Sparkes declared 
that one has been seen several times lately in the 
churchjrard." 

" Who has seen it ?" 

" Old Jenny Elmore and that foolish crackey, Mary 
Stevens." 

" Only two ridiculous women," said Ned. 

" Thank you, Ned," said Anna. 

" Oh ! and besides those," Willie went on to say, 
" Tim says he knows an old woman '' 

" Who knows an old man," put in Ned. 

"Don't bother," said Willie ; " it's a young one, 
her nephew, who, in passing through the church- 
yard one night, saw it cowering down behind one of 
the tombstones." 

"How cold it must have been, poor thing," said 
Anna ; " but go on' with your story, Willie. What 
was it like?"' 

" Oh, the man couldn't see its face : but it was 
very taU, and thin, and all in white." 

" Qhite the correct thing for a ghost." 

" But, mamma, what do you think it could have 
been ?" 

"Perhaps old Jenks, the sexton, digging a grave 
by moonlight, or fetching his tools ; a hundred 
things are easier to imagine than that it should have 
*^ « ghost. " 
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" Perhaps," said Mr, Hervey, who had come into • 
the room during the discussion, "some unhappy 
donkey had strayed into the churchyard, and was 
quietly browsing behind the tombstones." 

"Oh, papa!" 

"IVe known people afraid of a smaller animal 
than that before now— -eh, Frankie ?" 

At which appeal Frank relaxed his steady stare 
at the speakers, closed his open mouth, and suffered 
himself to be released from the land of spirits. 

" An old sow, for instance," cried Ned. 

Frank coloured ; but Mr. Hervey's speech having 
worked its purpose of turning the child's attention 
from the subject of the ghost, he came at once to 
his rescue. 

" Ah, Master Ned, it's scarcely for you to remind 
him of that ;" and then ha led the conversation off 
to another topic. 

But though Frank's thoughts were diverted for 
the time, they came back many times during the 
course of the evening to the subject of the ghost 
story. 

Since he had been a' school-boy, the dark passage 
to the nursery had lost many of its terrors, but to- 
night it felt mysterious again. 

" Nursey," he said, as she gave him his candle, 
after he had undressed by the nursery fire ; " have 
you ever seen a ghost ?" 
'^'iVb, chiJd; not I." 
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" But SaraJi Anne's motlier did," said the ru 
Bousemaid, wlio was in the nursery at work. 

" Nonsense," said nurse, *^ how can you talk 
stuff, Susan?" 

" But it isn't stuff; she has often told Sarah 1 
how it was." 

" And how was it ?" 

" I daresay you have heard tell of the poo] 
man, a pedlar, I think, who was found dead 
one very cold night on Bent's green ;' that mu! 
near upon sixty years ago, for it was when 
mother was quite a child. Welly one dark n 
she had been sent on a message to one of the cot 
near the comer of the green, and was coming 1 

as quickly as possible ^' 

*.* Frightened out of her life, I daresay, like a 
girl as she was," said nurse ; "but go on." 

"When she heard a sound of feet shuffling b< 
her, and, looking back, she saw the old man 
behind her, crouching down in the very sam 
greyish white coat that he used to wear ; he v» 
near that she could feel his breath upon her ne 
" As if ghosts did breathe !" said nurse ; '^ 
what did she do ?" 

" Do I why she ran like the wind till she gc 
side their own door, screeching the whole waj) 
the old man after her too." 

"A pretty likely story, Susan I" 
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"You may laugh if you like, nurse, but she 
wouldn't have told it so many times if she didn't 
know it was true ; and she says she's not likely to 
forget the day, for her father whipped her the next 
morning for leaving the garden-gate open, for their 
neighbour's donkey got in during the night and eat 
up all their greens and a row of yoimg peas, and 
she thought it so cruel of him when he knew how 
frightened she had been by the ghost." 

" Ghost, indeed !" said nurse, " she deserved it 
thoroughly for being such a siUy girl, and so do 
you too." 

But Susan's dignity was offended, and she went 
on very confidently. 

" You'll learn not to laugh some day, nurse ; for 
do you know they say that there's been one seen of 
late in our churchyard here." 
Then nurse got angry. 

"I wonder you ain't ashamed to believe such 
stuff, Susan. If you can't talk more rational than 
that, you'd best not bring your woik into the nur- 
sery. Why, my patience, there's that child standing 
staring there, and shivering with cold. Go to bed 
this instant, Master Frank ; what would your mamma 
say, to find you here at this time;" with which 
speech nurse hurried Frank away, happily accom- 
paViyiiig him through the passage, and, after tucking 
nim up, she left him trembling all over between, 
cold and iear. 
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It was nqt for long ; for Willie came up to bed 
in a few minutes, and under cover of the light, poor 
little Frank fell fast asleep. 

The next day, the last but one of the school-time, 
rose bright and cheerily, and in the face of day 
Frank's fears quickly vanished. 

There were other matters to be thought about. 
To-morrow, in face of the whole school, Frank felt 
quite sure that Willie would receive his prize, and 
his heart boimded at the idea. Ned was not a 
favoiirite with him ; he was always jealous of Frank's 
mixing with their games, and told him plainly that 
his proper place was the nursery ; that he was a 
baby and a coward, and many other things, which 
sorely wounded the child's vanity : and so with all 
his heart he wished his brother success. He coidd 
not help remembering, too, that that book which had 
so sorely tempted Willie belonged to Ned, doubtless 
used by him — it would be unfair if he got the prize ; 
and so he made up his mind, without a doubt, that 
to-morrow ought to bring an easy victory to 
his brother. 

The lessons were not quite regular during those 
last few days, and so it happened that Ned having 
been asked to take a long walk with this same Tim 
Sparkes who had told him the ghost story — both 
boys having obtained the doctor's leave for absenting 
themselves from afternoon school where they had 
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4Mng to do — started about two o'clock with his 
impanion. 

But before going he ran in for one moment to his 
lusins. 

" I say, Willie, I shan't be in school this after- 
)on, and the Latin rerses will be given out for to- 
orrow morning ; either you or Frank will run over 
ith them after school, will you ? I can't go unless 
)u'U promise, for it wouldn't do to lose this last 
lance. Will you promise ?" 

" On my honour," said Willie. 

" Yes," said Frank. 

"Then Cm off; now mind." 

There being nothing to do in school, Willie sat 
own the moment that the verses were given out, 
ad worked away upon them. He was a bad hand 
t them ; they were his greatest difficulty, whereas 
Ted rattled his off with the greatest ease ; and these 
articular verses were ten times worse than usual. 
VTiether from accident, or designedly, to try their 
lowers, these verses were very difficult, and poor 
Millie- worked and worked for an hour in schoo 
Tithout conquering one of them. 

Four o'cbck struck, and he ran home in no very 
,miable mood, biit intent upon one object, mastering 
lis verses. 

In about ten minutes Frank came in. 

^* The verses, Willie ! I'll take tli«ni^cxii«^\ft^^:r 
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" He may come for them himself," said Willie, " if 
he wants them ; Tm not going to stop to copy th«m 
for him." 

" Oh, "Willie, you promised !" 

" He can come for them himself if he likes. Fm 
hot going to risk my chance for him." 

" If you'll only copy them, I'll take them across 
to Ned." 

" I shan't copy them. You're always interfering !" 

What was Frank to do ? He had promised as well 
as Willie, and Ned must at any price have his verses. 
There was nothing for it, but to try and copy them 
himself, which he did, struggling meantime against 
many difficulties, first reading them, then the writing, 
and lastly Willie's temper, which made it very difli- 
cult for the poor little fellow to get possession of 
the paper. 

"Let me have them for one minute longer, 
Wniie." ^ 

- "I can't, Frank — ^how you plague ; why it's all the 
better for me if Ned doesn't get the verses." 

" I hope you'll win, Willie, but you know we 
promised." 

"Be quick then, dol" 

And so it was nearly five o'clock before the verses 
were finished, and then it was dark ! Why did 
Frank still wait by the side of the school-room fire ? 

^'Do yon think that Susan will take them across V 
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"Why, what's the matter now? You were 
in such a hurry just now about doing it your- 
self." 

" Don't you remember what Ned said last night?" 

" You precious little coward ! You know there's 
no truth in ghosts." 

" But Susan says it as well as Ned." 

" Well, then, he must go without the verses." 

Frank lingered a few minutes longer, and then 
came to his desperate resolution. Ghosts or no 
ghosts, he must keep his promise. 

On his way he met with Susan. It was a final 
chance. 

" Do you mind taking this piece of paper across to 
Ned?" he asked. 

" Indeed I can't, Master Frank. I can't spare the 
time, for I'm just going to take your tea upstairs ; 
and besidii, oh, iear me I I woiddn't venture across 
the churchyard just now for anything." 

Then there was no help for it, and Frank dashed 
off in despair. 

. He lingered for one moment at the little gate that 
opened into the churchyard, thankful that there was 
a moon, so that he could see a little, and trying 
to penetrate the depths of all the cold dark shadows 
that lay along his path ; he felt every moment that 
it was becoming worse, so he hastily and silently 
put up one little prayer — " Pray, God, taka <»:t<^ ^^ 
E 
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me " — and the next moment was safely oi> the other 
side. 

" Here are the verses, Ned. I hope they are all 
right." 

" You're a brick, Frank. Stop and have some 
tea here." 

" No — ^yoTi had best come back with me, and write 
your verses over there." 

" I can't do that, but I daresay I shall be over 
by-and-by." 

"All right," said Frank ; and dashed off, feeling 
very brave ; but he was not destined to return quite 
as safely as he came, for, before he was within the 
churchyard gate, a tall figure — ^aye, and it seemed to 
him in white too— came suddenly and stealthily 
upon him. It was too late for retreat, and Frank 
made for the garden-gate, the footsteps following 
fast. He had just strength to reach it. Happily it 
yielded to his touch ; he pulled it after him with a 
violent effort, and then fell, with a beating heart and 
the drops standing cold upon his forehead, on 
the grass inside. How long he lay there he did not 
know, for he did not dare to move, lest his enemy 
should be upon him. He was beginning to be 
chilled, not merely with fright but with the night air, 
when, to his infinite relief, he heard Willie's voice 
calling him — " Frank I Frank I" and in a moment 
more he stood by him, asking, in a frightened voice, 
*' What ia the matter, Frankiel "STVi^X. "Vi-k^^ ^qti 
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done ?" But Frank could only sob upon his shoulder. 
In a minute or two his voice returned. 
' " IVe seen it, Willie ! Tve seen it !" 

"Seen what?" 

"The ghost." ' 

"Nonsense, Frankie," said Willie, cheerily.. " There 
are no such things as ghosts." 

" Oh yes, indeed I saw it." And Frank began 
sobbing again, till Willie, who saw how he trembled, 
took him up in his arms and carried him into the 
house. 

" Don't tell," sobbed Frank'; " don't take me into 
the school-room." 

" No, no," said Willie ; and he carried him off 
into their own room. 

" Tm so sorry I let you go," said Willie, too much 
ashamed of his own part in the transaction to laugh 
at Frank's notion. " But now make haste and cheer 
up, or we shall be missed." 

"You won't tell of me?" 

" Oh no. Only, if you don't get warm you'll tell 
of yourself." So saying, he wrapped poor Frank in 
one of his blankets, rubbed his cheeks to bring back 
a little colour, and after a few minutes of sympathy, 
sufficiently restored him to enable them to make 
their appearance at the school-room tea-table. 

Now I must tell you how it came about that 
Willie came so opportunely to the rescue, ^ 

I don^t think that you "will loe svtt^T\&ei^ \,oVo5S^ 
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that,^ after Frank had left him, Willie could not 
settle himself at all to his verses. He began to think, 
and not unreasonably, that it was rather dishonour- 
able in him to have set aside his promise about the 
verses. Soon he began to wonder what was keeping 
Frank. " Was he staying to tea ? No — he had his 
morning lessons to prepare. Had anything hap- 
pened? That was not likely." Then the ghost 
story darted into his mind, and Frank's doubt about 
going, and then, without waiting to reason with 
himself about it, he darted off, only thinking how 
cruel he had been to let him go in the dark. 

And how cruel he thought himself you may ima- 
gine, when he found a little grey bundle lying just 
inside the garden-gate, and that bundle his silly 
frightened little brother. Willie forgot his silliness, 
and only thought him a hero for having kept his 
promise despite his fears. 



CHAPTER V. 

ALWAYS SPEAK THE TRUTH. 

" Dare to be true. Nothing can need a lie ; 
A fault, which needs it most, grows two thereby." 

After tea that evening Tim Sparkes ran over to see 
Ned for a moment. 

"J say, Ned, there's a grand piece of work about 
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it. The doctor went into his green-housa after school, 
and came back in such a rage. There's every chance 
of a firost to-night, and he says that if there is, every 
one of his plants will be killed, for they've been 
down to the glazier's, and he's out, and won't be at 
home, most likely, till to-morrow morning; at all 
events, till quite late to-night. It is a bore for him. 
I don't wonder that he's savage." > 

" Do you think he suspects us ?" 

"No; he's quite on a wrong scent. When we 
all went in to tea, he asked each boy separately 
whether they had done it, and when I said * No,' he 
said, * I did not suspect you, for I know that you 
have been out the whole afternoon with Barnard.' " 

" Ah, well then," said Ned, " if we both keep it 
snug, it will all blow over in a day or two, and 
there'll be an end of it." 

" I must say I pity the doctor, though, for besides 
the smashed windows, there's that pretty plant with 
the long name, that is just coming into bloom, 
broken ofE as well." 

" What a bore I There wiU be a row ! What 
did he say about it ?" 

" That he was very vexed about this plant, but 
that ^as his least cause of vexation. Every boy in 
the school knew, he said, how fond he was of his 
flowers, and it showed such utter unconcern for his 
wishes, that ^hen there were so many walls about 
E 2 
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the premises, they should any of them play against 
the only piece where mischief could be done! .He 
had repeatedly warned us, and now this constant 
disobedience should be punished." 

" After which kind caution," said Ned, " he ex- 
pects me to give myself up into the hands of justice. 
Has the ball been found ?" 

" Yes; a stupid little ball, so soft that I could not 
have believed it could have done the mischief." 

" It was one of Frank's." 

" Oh, that accounts, then, for Frankie being sus- 
pected ! He called up the servants and inquired of 
them, for he said it was possible that Jenkins, the boy 
who cleans our shoes, might have done it ; and when 
cook saw the ball, she said directly that it was one 
that she had made for Master Frank a few days 
ago." 

" So Frank' is suspected ! Have they asked 
him ?" 

" Not yet ; the doctor said he should go up there 
this evening." 

" Oh, well then, it will come all right, for though 
Frank is a humbug and a coward, he always speaks 
the truth, and the doctor knows it too." 

" But the baU will go against him." 

" Yes; but a ball's a ball, and cook may declare 
fifty times over that she gave him that particular 
ha]], and who, with a grain of sense, could believe 
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" Well, then, you'll be quiet on the matter ?" 

" That I shall I Did they find the stone ?" 

" No^ so Tve come off scot-free. How unlucky 
it was that that bird settled just on the top of the 
green-house." 

" Wasn't it ? • Well, then, you won't peach ?" 

" No— not I." 

" You see, if I told, I should not only get punished, 
• but most likely lose my chance of the prize to-mor- 
row, and that won't do, particularly as nobody will 
Jbe the worse, and Frank will get off with a Kttle 
fright at the worst." / 

** Well, I must be off ; I asked leave just to run 
across to you with a book, for I thought you'd better 
know how the land lay." 

"You're a stunning fellow! You'll see that it 
will all come right." 

" Well, good night !" and Tim ran off, leaving 
Ned to finish his verses. 

After this conversation my readers will not be as 
much surprised as Mr. Hervey was, when, in answer 
to a loud knock at the hall-door, the doctor was 
ushered into the library, where,, during a short con- 
versation, the foregoing circimistances were explained 
to him. 

" I am very sorry that the boy has been so disobe- 
dient," said his father; "but you had better ask 
him at once. Will you come into the drawin^- 
room ? I can trust Frank to speak the \.x\3L\5ft.r 
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They were rather a quiet party upon which the 
doctor was ushered in the draVring-room. Anna and 
Jeanie were drinking tea with a^ firiend ; Willie was 
still at his verses in the school-room', and poor little 
Frank, between his recent fright and the thorough 
chill that he had had in the garden, was not in very 
exuberant spirits. Ned, who had finished his verses 
a few minutes before, had come over as usual, ra£her 
anxious to hear the result of the doctor's visit. We 
are not surprised that he was not inclined for coiiver- 
sation, but sat quietly, seeming to read, in a comer 
of the room. , 

"Frank," said his father, "here is Dr. Garstin 
come to ' ask you a question. Stand up, my boy, 
and answer truthfiilly for yourself." 

Frank rose, turning very red, for the whole pro- 
ceeding rather startled him, and his nerves were not 
in a very strong state. It did not improve matters 
to find that both his father and the doctor noticed 
his rising colour. 

" I am not surprised at your colouring in that way, 
Frank," said the latter, severely. " After the many 
warnings that I have given you all, how could you 
venture to play at ball this afternoon against the 
back of my green-house ? The consequence has been, 
as so often before, that the glass has been broken." 

Frank stammered out, " I didn't play at ball there, 
Buy this afternoon." 
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** You confess that you have been playing ?" 
" I played a little while after school, sir, but not 
in that place, and I left off directly, for I had some- 
thing else to do." Frank paused, colouring again, 
for the recollection of his fright, and a dread lest 
his fears should be discovered came over him. 

" I am very sorry," said the doctor, " to find you, 
Frank, persisting in what I must think an im- 
truth." 

" Indeed, sir, I am telling the truth." 
And then Mr. Hervey spoke for his little son, 
and &iid, " Indeed, doctor, much as appearances are 
against him, I think there must be some mistake, and 
that you may believe him. I have never known him 
to tell an untruth." 

" I am very grieved," said the doctor, sorrow- 
fully ; and, calling Frank to him, he made the 
child stand by his side while he told him his 
reasons for suspecting him ; his having been seen by 
the gardener ; the ball having been found, and being 
known to be his ; and he finished by saying, " My 
dear boy, I can forgive the mischief — ^yes, even the 
disobedience ; but if the falsehood is persisted in, 
that must be punished to-morrow, and this matter 
must be examined into before the whole school. 
You will spare yourself the shame of this, Frank ; 
you will spare your father, and mother, and myself 
the pain of seeing you persist in an untruth " 
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The doctor paused, looking at Frank, who stood 
before him confused and crimson ; and with the hope- 
less feeling that he must confess everything about 
the ghost, he was only able to stammer out, "I'm 
not telling a lie I I didn't do it !" For two minutes the 
doctor lingered, hoping that the child would confess, 
and then murmuring to himself, "It is no use wait- 
ing ! Alas ! alas !" he hurried out of the house. 

When his father came back into the drawing- 
room, Frank was still standing on the same spot, 
looking very white and jfrightened. Then he burst 
out, "Oh, papa, what shall I do? He's going to 
flog the boy who won't own it to-morrow, and he's 
certain that I did it !" 

" Are you certain, too, Frank'?" 

" Indeed I am, papa." 

" Are you sure that you made no mistake about 
the wall ? Boys are very thoughtless, sometimes !" 

" Indeed I am, papa. You know those two great 
elm-trees far below the green-house, and I played 
below them." 

" Why did you play such a short time ?" 

"I didn't want — ^no! — I had promised to take 
Ned his verses, ai;id I didn't remember them before." 

This was said hesitatingly (we know why), but it 
made his father look up suddenly and say, 

" Frank !" in such a tone of pain and doubt that 
the child could not stand it. He threw his arms 
^^^md his j&ther's neck. 
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" Indeed, indeed, papa, you know I wouldn't tell 
a lie." 

" You never have yet, to my knowledge, my son." 

" And never wijl if I can help it," said the child, 
solemnly. " You believe me, father ?" 

There was no doubting his tone. " I do, ftdly." 

" Thank you, father," and he sobbed for a few 
moments : then he said, " What shall I do ? I shaU 
be flogged to-morrow ;" and the terror of the flogging 
redoubled his sobs. 

" Oh no, you won't," said his father, cheerily. 
" Truth always comes out." 

"I should likevto know who did it," said Frank. 

*' Never mind that. The only thing that concerns 
us is tfiat you didn't. Now then, dear boy, run off 
to bed. I prophesy that it will all come right 
long before this time to-morrow. Good-night. God 
bless you !" 

So Frank ran up to bed, feeling rather disconsolate 
till his mother came to him, and was so loving and 
foolish (so some people would say) over her boy and 
his troubles, that very soon Frank, out of sheer per- 
versity, took as cheery a view of the matter as his 
father had. 

Then Willie came up, and having heard about it 
from Frank, " Catch the doctor flogging you ! Wliy, 
he'd be a donkey if he didn't believe your word. Any- 
body could tell him that !" 

This was not a very respeet^vA ^^^ \.o ^^'^'^>'^'^^ 
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still it comforted Frank not a little. After a few 
moments, WiUie went on, " But, Frank, why didn't 
you tell papa about going across to Ned ? perhaps 
liie gardener was the ghost ? Hurrah ! Old Hall, 
with his red face, to come out as a ghost ! That's 
good I Let me run down and tell papa, then he'll 
put it all straight." 

" Oh no, no !" exclaimed poor Frank, terrified. 
" You promised not to tell of me !" 

"Well, then, I won't; only it's yery silly not, 
Frank; but it's sure tg come all right without 
that." 

This conversation rather upset Frank; but still 
it could not take off the soothing effect of their 
united trust in liis truth, and very soon he fell 
asleep as soundly as if no cloud hung over his de- 
voted head likely to burst upon the morrow. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE PRIZE. 

" Thou hast betrayed thy nature and thy name, 
Not rendering true answer as beseemed 
Thy fealty, nor like a noble knight.'' 

The distribution of the prizes on the last day of the 
half year, was always looked forward to by the boys as 
rather a grand ceremony, and many eyes opened with 
great satisfaction to find this 18th December a sunny, 
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frosty morning. Even the doctor could look with 
complacency at the keen, bright morning, knowing 
that the carpenter and glazier had by their miited 
efforts, prevented his beloved plants from suffering 
from the cold ; but dear as they were to him, their 
loss would have been as nothing, compared with the 
knowledge that did oppress him of the disobedience 
and want of truth of one of his favourite pupils. 

Poor little Frank, during the last six months 
had won his way into the doctor's heart by his 
manly truthfulness, and now this obstinate persis- 
tence in falsehood, for the doctor could not doubt it 
after the evidence there was against the child, had 
given him very keen pain. 

There were generally a good many of the boys* 
parents present on tMs occasion to see the prizes 
distributed. 

" Shall you go to the school this morning ?" said 
Mrs. Hervey to her husband, in a voice which he 
well interpreted. " Please go, and look after Frank." 

" No," he said ; " I have business in Barford, and 
must ride over- there." 

" Cannot you put it off?" she pleaded. 

" I would not if I could," said he . " Dr. Garstin 
has a painful duty to perform, and after the imputa- 
tions upon Frank, I think that I shall be better out 
of the way. Don't you be uneasy, my dear ; he will 
come off clear." 

F 
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So just before ten o'clock the two boys ran off, 
both excited at the prospect before them, and Frank 
feeling, in the near approach of his trial, rather ner- 
vous and down-hearted. 

" You are sure of the prize," said Frank, as they 
ran down to school together. 

" Am I, though ?" said Willie ; but he felt rather 
hopeful himself, nevertheless. 

" I wish I were as sure of not getting a flogging," 
said Frank, with a most rueful attempt at a joke. 

" I wish I were as sure of the prize aa you are of 
not getting one," answered Willie ; " keep up your 
heart, Frankie." 

Meanwhile their mother was left at home, to get 
over the next two hours as best she might. 

Frank was rather cheered on going into the school- 
room, to find that the visitors were few in number ; 
many had been kept away by the same feelings that 
had prompted his father. 

There was a dead silence in the school, when the 
noise of the boys entering and taking their places 
had ceased ; they looked in one another's faces, know- 
ing that a catastrophe was hanging over them. 

On a table by the master's desk stood the prizes, 
and conspicuous amongst them, the beautifully bound 
" Shakespear " which Willie and Ned both pictured 
as their own. It would soon be decided ; and that 
other question, to trembling little Frank more mo- 
mentoiis still. 
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Ten o'clock struck slowly, and at its last stroke 
the doctor entered. To Frank's eyes,, and indeed in 
tanth, he looked sterner than usual — no pleasing 
shadow of the coming holidays passed across his face. 

. " Boys," he said, when he had taken his place, 
and while they were still all standing ; " before we 
begin the pleasing business this morning (the distri- 
bution of the prizes to those who have best deserved 
them), I must investigate the painful business of last 
night. You all know the circumstances of the case. 
The disobedience, and disregard of that which I 
was known to value (grave as it is, and calling as it 
does for the punishment which after repeated warn- 
ings, I was at last obliged to hold out to the next 
ofEender), is nothing in my eyes compared to the 
want of truth which denies it. I had hoped that no 
boy in my school would have set truth at nought ; 
but I am bitterly disappointed. Grave suspicion has 
Mien upon one of your number f and I now call 
upon you all for his sake, no less than for your own, 
if I am mistaken to correct me, and confess the 
culprit. Remember, silence is in this case the same 
as falsehood. I give you five minutes to consider." 

So saying, the doctor placed his watch on the desk 
before him, and for five minutes there was perfect 
stillness throughout the school. 

Frank could not but stand with a beating heart, 
innocent as he was ; and one other boy,^ whoin wci 
need not mention, kept up dvxnxi^ \Jti.o^^ ^^ TciisssiJ^'^ 
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a struggle with his conscience ; but the time is up 
and conscience is beaten. 

Then the doctor spoke again. 
. " Boys," he said, " I did not think that. I should 
have had to give you another chance, but I will ; on 
this last day of the half year, there shall be no punish- 
ment to that boy, who even now will confess his fault ; 
but if it is not confessed, and I have to bring it 
home to that boy whose the fault is, I warn him 
that I shall have recourse to that pi^nishment which, 
as you all know, I only use as a last resource." 

Again there was silence ; . that boy of whom we 
know hardened his conscience still more after this. 
Why should he confess ? Why should he lose the 
prize ? it could not be brought home to another ! 
There would be no harm come of it ! But poor 
little Frank coloured all over with relief, saying joy- 
fully to himself, they will confess now; I shall be 
cleared ! But he was mistaken, for there was no word 
till the doctor at length resumed : "I have given 
you your last chance," he said, sternly ; " now after I 
have given the prizes (that those who have deserved 
this mark of my approval may not be obliged to 
witness what must be painful to them),v I shall pro- ' 
ceed to show why my suspicions fix themselves upon 
one boy in particular." 

The doctor then called up one of the little boys 
out of Frank's class, and so on through the other 
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classes, till all but the one book about which Willie 
and Ned were still undecided remained on the table. 

" Edward Barnard !" And Willie flushed > scarlet 
with the disappointment, while- Ned stepped boldly 
forward. 

" Edward Barnard, I have much pleasure in giving 
you this prize, the due reward of talent and industry ; 
but I must at the same time express my heart-felt 
satisfection in the conduct of another boy, William 
Hervey : strange to ' say, that last night the marks 
were equal, it was only the exercise of this morning 
that decided the contest. William Hervey, without 
the natural quickness of your cousin, I feel sure that 
you will always maintain a high character by your 
honest, steady attention to your work. I can only 
wish that you also carried away a prize, but I am 
sure that both you and your father will be gratified 
with . praise, which no boy in my school has more 
justly merited. You may both go home now, and 
all you boys who have received prizes." 

But not a boy moved in answer to the doctor's 
permission. It was generally known where the 
suspicion rested, and little Frank was too much 
the pet of the school, both loved and respected 
among the boys, to be deserted now in the hour of 
peril. 

One boy did, indeed, move a few steps towards 
the school door, but seeing no oivft eWxaaNm^^^ssrs:^ 
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back into His place with his longed-for prize. Willie 
took advantage of the doctor's permission to move 
close up to his brother's side. 

" And now, then," the doctor resumed, sternly, " I 
must cut this matter as short as possible." 

" Frank Hervey !'* the child stepped out of his 
place. "Listen to what is said, and answer me as 
truthfully as you can. Did you play at ball last 
evening l^etween school and tea-time ?" \ 

" I did, sir, but only for a few minutes, and then 
went home." 

" And whereabouts did you play ?" 

" Below the elms against your garden waP, sir." 

The doctor turned to his brother — " Have you 
no power to induce him to speak before the truth is 
forced from him ?" 

" I know that he is speaking the truth, sir," said 
Willie, firmly. 

The doctor looked pained and puzzled for one 
minute, and then called 

"Hall I" His gardener came from among the 
small group of vistors who were in the room. " Tell 
your story." 

" When I went to shut up the green-house last 

night, sir, and to make up the fire before going to 

tea, as soon as I opens the door I feels it uncommon 

chilly like, and says to myself, there must be some- 

thing wrong with the ftxe, Wt. iIcl^tv I'd just seen it 
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myself and there was an uncommon good one ; so I 
goes in, and feeling a draught of air coming from the 
top, I looks up and there were two panes of glass 
brc^en, and when I looks down among the plants I 
sees the head off your favourite. I was vexed, true 
enough, sir ; and wh^en I looks about for the stone as 
I thought must- have done it, I find this 'ere little 
ball, which I suppose had done part of the mischief, 
though it does no-hows look hard enough for the 
purpose. * There are those rascally boys at their 
mischief again,' said I, * and this time it must be one 
of the little ones. It must have been done quite 
lately, for Tve been working close here all the after- 
noon, and should have heard if it had been afore it 
were dark. Til jist go and look roimd quietly, may- 
be I may find him prowling about' So I shuts and 

locks the door, and I then makes off out of the side 
I 

door, and so up towards the churchyard gate, close 
to Mr. Barnard's. Well, it was pretty near dark, 
but there was a moon ; and as soon as I got to that 
comer I saw a boy just pushing open the churchyard- 
gate. The moment he heard me coming, off he went 
as hard as he could, and ran right into Mr. HeWey's 
gate and slammed to the door. * Ah, my young man,' 
I said to myself, * you're caught here.' It was a green 
trick to rim home to cover. I know for certain it 
was Master Frank ; but I said to myself it's no busi- 
ness of mine inside that gate, ao T\i ^o \iQrccia «s!l^\.'^ 
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master ; he'll take the young gentlemaii in hand. 
But I be sorry indeed, he's thought it worth while 
to tell an untruth about it, for it is but a ^ft ball, 
and he didn't, I warrant him, think that it would do 
so much mischief." 

Here the gardener paused ; and Willie, squeezing 
Frank's hand, said, " He was the ghost, then. Let 
me tell about it." 

Frank had been dreading this all along, and now 
being silent, from the confusion of his ideas fox a 
moment, Willie took the silence for consent, and 
spoke out boldly, telling of Frank's fright in the 
churchyard. 

Several of the boys laughed, but the doctor said, 
gravely, "You have not improved your brother's 
case, showing clearly that he was out at the time — 
you know that cowardice and falsehood often go 
together.'* 

Each word was a stab to Ned, who stood still, 
scarcely able by the strongest eflTort to keep himself 
from trembling. 

" And now I must tell you how I know that this 
ball must have been Frank Hervey's, and his only. 
When all my household were talking over this affiur 
last night, my cook came to me, and told me, almost 
with tears in her eyes, that she had made this ball 
for him herself, and given it to him only the night 
before, because he had lost one of his own. She 
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knew it we]J, but, to satisfy myself, if I opened it, I 
should find it stuffed with pieces of an old red dress 
of hers. I did so, and here,'' said the doctor, open- 
ing a slit in the ball, " is the red stuff which most 
of us must recognise. I am afraid that there is no 
doubt that I should not be justified in withholding 
the threatened punishment ; and the pain this causes 
me is as great as my abhorrence of the pitiful 
cowardice that can stoop to falsehood." 

There was a pause, a dreadful pause for poor 
Frank, who was on the point of breaking out into 
a desperate defence of himself, when there was a 
movement among the boys, and Ned, white as a sheet, 
stepped before the doctor. 

" I did it !" he exclaimed ; " it wasn't Frank ! 
I carried off his ball by accident yesterday. I shot 
at a bird on the top of the green-house, and smashed 
the glass ; it was as I came back from walking yester- 
day afternoon." He flung down the prize on the 
table. " Take it back ; if it hadn't been for it I 
wotddn't have told a lie." 

He was silent. Frank, in his great relief, burst 
into tears, in which Willie was more than half in- 
clined to join him. The rest of the boys would 
have shouted out their exultation, but that the stern 
look of the doctor's face checked them. 

He turned first to the child ; laying his hand upon 
his head, " My dear boy," he said, " tliank God ^laa^ 
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I was kept from acting upon my imjust suspicions, 
and that your high character for truth remains : you 
have behaved manfully througl\ this terrible ordeaL" 

The smile &,ded from his face and the stem look 
returned before he spoke again. 

" Take back that book, sir, and begone. I have said 
that the boy who confessed should escape punishment 
to-day, and you shall not only do so, but keep your 
ill-deserved prize. I can only hope that every time 
you see it, it may remind you that the talents which 
have led to this reward are as dust in the balance 
compared with the truth, courage, and honour tW 
you have so shameftdly aljused. Take up your book, 
sir, and begone I" 

Ned dared not disobey, and taking up his book, 
though the touch seemed to bum him, he sneaked 
out of the room. 

But before the rest of the boys who were clustered 
round Frank could venture upon the pent-up hurrah, 
the gardener spoke again. 

" Please, sir !" he said, " I thought as how that soft 
ball couldn't have done it all, and I meant to have 
told you before that I found a stone this morning in 
the green-house, which must have done the worst of 
the mischief." 

" Tell me no more, Hall," said the doctor, hurriedly. 
" I must leave both these boys, whoever the second 
may be, to the pimishment , of their own con- 
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sciences, thankM that one of them, at least, was 
not quite hardened enough to stand by and see 
the innocent suffer his own well-deserved punish- 
ment T 

It was nearly twelve o'clock before this long business 
at the school was over; and before that time Mr. 
Hervey had returned from his ride, being in truth, 
thougli he had made light of it in the morning, 
nearly as anxious as his wife about Frank's acquittal. 
They were getting very anxious at the lengthened 
absence of the boys when a sudden shout broke upon 
ijmx silence. 

They both hurried to the front door, and, to their 
relief and amu^ment, saw Frank mounted on the 
shoulders of the biggest of his friends, and accom- 
panied by the whole exulting school. 

A dozen voices at once told the story to the father, 
aa they set Frank gently down and let him run oflE 
into hij5 mother's arms ; but they all generously ab- 
stained from saying who was the culprit till Mr. 
'Hervey remarked, "Ned is not here;" and the 
answer came, " He threw the ball." 

Then, too, Mr. Hervey recollected that no prize 
Imd been brought home, and the boys' tongues were 
loosed again to tell him how Willie had lost it by 
one mark ; while Willie pressed up to his brother's 
side, and putting his arms round his neck, whispered, 
** Oh, Frank ! how I thank you for having kei^t. ^wa 
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promise. I would not have won my prize like that 
for the world 1" 

Mr. Hervey stood on the step and thanked the 
assembled boys for their sympathy and kindness, 
and then with a full heart turned away. 

" Hurrah for the Truth," shouted George Thomp- 
son, " with three times three and nowx let's be 

off to dinner." 

That evening, round the drawing-room fire, they 
all talked over the events of the two last days. 

" I don't think now," said Frank, " that I shaQ be 
afraid of ghosts any more." 

" I think not, indeed !" said his father ; " I don't 
think you will long have any unreasonable fears." 

" I hope I shan't be a coward," said the child, 
timidly. 

"Never fear that," said Willie; "you ain't a 
coward now, and you never w^ill be." » 

" No," said his father ; " there is no fear of your 
being a coward as long as you are true in thought 
and deed. And having won that character, dear 
boy, I feel sure (and thank God for it) that you will 
keep it to your life's end." 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

LITTLE ELLA. 

" Let the' dead past bury its dead ! 
Act, act in the living present, 
Heart within, and God o'erhead." 

Dr. Garstin was right when he said that the re- 
proach of their own conscience was the greatest 
punishment that the boys could have — it was, at 
least to one of them. When Ned ruslied out of the 
school, his one wish was to bury himself from the 
eyes of the whole world. He never stopped till he 
was in his own room, where he sat alone for hours 
with the feeling in his heart that he was disgraced — 
disgraced beyond the power of recovery. How 
should he ever face the boys again ? How meet his 
cousins ? Frank especially ! How ever enter that 
school-room again? but that he would never do. 
He felt angry with himself, with Dr. Garstin, with 
the whole world ; and, poor boy, he was left for a 
long, long time to nurse these feelings in solitude. 
His was a very lonely home— no mother, no brother, 
no sister ; and his father, a stern, disappointed man, 
who expected from his boy's talents great things, and 
forgot the many temptations into which those very 
talents led him. The blow, which two years before 
had left Ned motherless — the greatest loss that could 
have befallen the solitary child — seemed to have 

G 
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dried up all the fountains of his father's heart. Few 
cotdd have guessed the amount of silent affection 
that now centred in his son — an affection which the 
boy, who had inherited much of his father's nature, 
thirsted for as silently. Any show was foreign to 
both their natures : and yet both were longing for 
some sign of the other's love. 

Very soon, in his keen shame and misery, Ned 
began to have a longing for some one who would 
say a pitying wcJrd to him, a' feeling which only took 
shape in his piteous cry, " Oh, mother ! mother !" 
He knew that she, though grieving over his feult, 
woxdd have pitied him, and helped him with ready 
love to recover himself; to her he would have gone 
without hesitation and told her all, but he dared 
not go to his father. He knew the scorn and con- 
tempt that he would feel for his fault, but could not 
guess the love that lay beneath the cold outside. 
His only hope was that his father might never hear 
of it, but in this he was doomed to be disappointed ; 
too many knew of it to make silence possible, and 
his doubts were set at rest the very next day, by 
his father saying, " I find you have been disgracing 
yourself and me. Falsehood and cowardice indeed !" 
It was the only notice his father ever took of the 
matter, but it quite extinguished all Ned's wild wish 
for confession to him. 
AAer this, for days and days, he -never saw any 
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one; he went out for long walks by himself, or 
shut himself up alone in his room, holding himself 
sediilously aloof from any intercourse with his cousins. 
They, meanwhile, for many reasons, did not care to 
come near him ; and his only companion, and that at 
very rare intervals, was Tim Sparks, whose society 
he did not particularly relish, and whose news did 
not tend to make him more at peace with the world. 

"I saw your cousins down at the pond yesterday; 
we had a jolly day's skating." 

"Well?" said Ned, longing to know something 
about them, but too proud to ask. 

" Frank came and asked how you were." 

« Vastly kind of him— well ?" 

" He said, ' I think that I shall go and see him ; 
do you think he'd mind it ?' but then Willie called 
out, ' I won't have you do anything of the kind, 
Frank.'" 

"Very ^e^ Master Will," muttered Ned. 
"WeUr 

" Then Frank was beginning to say ' Will you tell 
Ned ?' when Willie called out, * Come away, Frank, 
at once, I won't have you talking to that fellow.' 
I shall have to teach Master Willie his place some 
day." 

Meanwhile the party at Mr. Hervey's were greatly 
enjoying their Christmas holidays. It is true that 
they missed Ned very much indeed •, he axvd. W^JSis; 
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had been great friends in a quiet way for years 
Being much about the same age they had kep 
together both in school and at play, though for th< 
last few months an undefined something had com< 
between them. 

Still, though his absence did make a blank, b< 
was not as much ^missed as he would have beei 
had he been a more hearty, genial fallow, and i 
more general favourite with them all, and the"' 
could not help still feeling rather sore against bin 
for his behaviour to Frank. 

It had been bright frosty weather, with plenty o 
skating and other out-of-door amusements for th< 
day-time, and one or two children's parties for thi 
evening ; so that the young people had plenty to d< 
and think of 

Their party, too, had received a slight addition ii 
the person of little Ella Garstin, the Doctor's onl] 
daughter. She, like poor Ned, was a motherlesi 
child, that mother having died when she was but t 
few days old ; and from that sorrowful day the littl< 
helpless baby had been all the world to its &ther 
To the boys under his care he might often seem stem 
sometimes harsh ; but to his child he was father anc 
mother both, uniting equal strength and tenderness 
She was now six' years old, a little fairy creature 
with blue eyes and bright silken hair. Very timic 
and excitable, yet full of life and happiness. Nothing 
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but the most iirgent necessity ever induced the 
doctor to leave his child; but now that necessitjr 
had arisen, he was content since he coul^ leave her 
•to the motherly care of Mrs. Hervey ; and the young 
party there, especially Jeanie and Frank, were 
delighted with their companion. 

Little Ella, happy as she was with them all, at 
once missed the absent cousin. They had always 
been great friends. She had always been quite 
happy sitting on Ned's knee, with her fair head 
resting upoff his shoulder; and he on his part 
seemed never tired of playing with her, or listening 
to her childish confidences, or telling her stories in 
return. The very evening that she came to them, 
one of her first questions was, "Where is Ned?** 
She could get no other answer than, "Not here 
to-night." 
, ^'IsheweUr 

-*' Oh yes." 

"Why does he not come, then? I wish he 
would.'^ 

But they were too chivalrous to tell of Ned's evil 
deeds to his innocent little fiiend; and so her 
curiosity remained unsatisfied. This was not to be 
borne, and so, after waiting patiently and being^ 
disappointed several times, she at last, one day, deter- 
mined that she would solve the mystery for hersel£. 
And so, that very afternoon, when they were all 
G 2 
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playing in the garden, she watched her opportunity, 
and slipping out unperceivled, she ran quickly through 
the churchyard, through Mr. Barnard's gates, and 
standing on tiptoe, managed at last to ring his door- 
bell gently. 

When the servant came, she only said, " I want 
Ned;" and then fearing lest she should be stopped, 
she ran, without waiting for a word, quietly upstairs, 
only stopping for breath at the door of his well-known 
room. She pushed it gently open. One glance 
told her, without even seeing his face, that Ned was 
unhappy. He was leaning, as he often did now, 
with liis elbows on the window-sill, listlessly looking 
Qjit upon the bright sunshine, with an undefined 
longing for some help — some comfort — to come to 
him.. 

Startled by the sound of footsteps, he turned sud- 
denly roimd, and the next moment, with a sob of 
relief, caught the child into his arms. 

"Poor Ned!" she whispered through her tears, 
and then for a few minutes there was silence, broken 
only by his sobs. He was the first to speak, impelled 
to it by the necessity for confession. 

" Oh, Ella ! I have been so wicked." And then, in 
short broken sentences, he told her the whole story. 

" I told a falsehood I I should have let them 
punish Frank, only something in my throat choked 
me, and I was obliged to call out. Will you ask 
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Frank to forgive me 1 Will you ask him to come 
here that I may tell him I am sorry ?" 

He kept his eyes fixed upon the innocent face as he 
spoke, as if he were reading his sentence there, and 
he knew, from the rising colour and the occasional 
start, how deeply she felt his fault ; but she only put 
her little hand up and stroked his cheek, whispering, 
after every burst of confession, " Poor Ned ! Poor 
Ned!" Soon, however, she added, "But you must 
try to get good again, Ned." 

" How can I ?" said he. " It sticks to a fellow 
always — ^having told a lie !" 

" Does it?" she said, simply. " Not," she added re- 
verently, after a minute, "not if He will take it away." 
"Who?" said Ned. 

" Our Saviour, dear Ned. You must ask him." 
" I don't know how." 
" Don't you ? It is so easy." 
"Tell me how." ' 

" You must say, * Pray, God, make me a good boy, 
and take away my sin, for my Saviour's sake.' Will 
you try, Ned ?" 

" It's no use," he said, gently ; then he put down 
his fece and kissed the rosy mouth, and his quiet 
tears fell upon her face, whilst poor Ned felt more 
soothed and comforted than he had done since that 
unhappy day. 

Her ready tact unconsciously told her that she had 
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said enough, and she sat quite still upon his knee^ 
only at times fondling his hand, or whispering again 
and again, " Poor Ned ! Dear Ned !" 

The remorse, and sorrow, and relief that came 
thronging into his mind, kept him, too, silent, till at 
last came the feeling that his dear little companion, 
so cared for and prized in her own home, would be 
missed. He stooped down and kissed her again. 

" You must not stay any longer, EUy ; did nursey 
come with you ?" 

" No, I came all alone to look for you. Why did 
you not come before ?" 

"Alone, Elly ! Did papa and nursey know that 
you were coming ?" 

" No, no !" she said, clapping her hands ; " I came 
all alone. I determined that I would come and find 
you. Don't you know that I'm not at home ?" 

" Not at home 1" 

**^No ; papa's gone to London." 

"And you?" 

" He asked Mrs. Hervey to take care of me, ^nd 
so Mary and I are there ; and I sleep in a little bed 
in Anna's room, and oh, it's so nice ! Only I wish 
that papa were there too."^ 

" Did my aunt know that you were coming here ?'* 

**No. We were all in the garden together, and I 
wanted to see you so much, dear Ned, so I ran ofE, 
and here I am." And again she clapped her hands 
»nd laughed merrily. 
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** My aunt will be frightened, Elly, if she misses 
you. You must go home at once." But it was so 
charming to have the little creature sitting there after 
his late solitary-life, that he could not help detaining 
her for one moment. 

" I drew some pictures for you, Elly, the other 
day ; will you have them now ?" 

" How good ! how nice I Oh, yes, please." 

So he went to his desk which stood on a table 
near the window, and sitting down with the child on 
his knee, began hunting for the pictures. They had 
got under all his paper. 

' " You untidy fellow, Ned," she said, merrily. " You 
do stuff up your desk so; why do you keep this 
great book in it ?" and she turned out the very book 
that had been the cause of so much anxiety to little 
Frank. It was in vain that Ned tried to hide it from 
her, it was too late ; for as she looked up at him and 
said, " Oh, do let me put it to rights," she saw the 
crimson colour on his face. 

"Is it a naughty book, Ned?" she said, timidly. 

He could not have had a better confessor. To 
any one but this innocent child he would have tried 
to make some excuse, but he could not do it to 
her. 

" Oh, Elly !" he exclaimed, " it made me very 
naughty; I see it now. I have been acting a lie 
for months before I dared to tell one. It's no use 
Elly — it'a no use. It will stick \« xiia isxt ^^^\'' 
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She looked up at him again, gently stroking h: 
cheek. 

After a moment he cried out — 

" Shall I bum it, Elly, now, at once?" 

"Do— do, dear Ned! oh, that's right; but there 
no fire. What shall we do ?" 

"I know," he answered, "we'll put it into th 
grate, and then with a lucifer match, will set fire t 
it ; it will soon be burnt." 

" Do ! — do !" she said, eagerly ; and she jumpe 
firom his knee and ran to fetch the match-box. 

" Let me light the match," she said, forgetting tib 
cause, and only charmed at the idea of the bonfire the 
were about to make ; and she opened the box an 
proceeded to try and light one. 

" Take care, Elly," said Ned ; " doesn't nursey te 
you never to touch them ?" 

" Oh, I forgot," she said ; " then I mustn't : hei 
Ned, do you;" but it was too late, though her ui 
skilful attempt had failed. In closing the box tl 
lid shut upon the phosphorus and the match wj 
kindled. A strange fizzing noise — ^a scream fro] 
Elly, and in an instant Ned had torn the box froi 
her and flung it into the fender, and wringing tl 
child's blazing pinafore in his hands, he stamped oi 
the burning matches with his foot. The mischi 
was over in a moment, but not so the fright. Nc 
^-asr trembling all over himself with the sudden e: 
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citement; but poor little Elly, with her excitable 
nature, was not to be appeased. He soon found that 
she was not hurt, but dreadftdly frightened ; and it 
had given her a shock from which she could not 
easily recover. For half an hour he carried her up 
and down, her arms round his neck, sobbing as if 
her heart would break, he meanwhile soothing her 
with the utmost tenderness. Then, by degrees, the 
sobbing ceased, and at last, fairly exhausted, she 
fell asleep in his arms. Then wrapping her little 
cloak warmly round her, he carried her across to his 
imcle's house. At the garden gate he met Mrs. 
Heryey — 

" Oh, Ned I what is the matter ?" she asked, in a 
frightened voice. 

" Nothing, aunt, only she was frightened." 
*'How, Ned? Thank God she is not hurt. 
Where did you find her ?" 

" She came across to look for me, aunt," he said, 
penitently ; " I ought not to have let her stay away. 
Have you missed her long ?" 

'' Not long ! Anna thought all the time that she 
had gone with the children, and the children that 
she was with Anna ; so it was only when the shower 
<»une on, and they all came in, that she was missed ; 
and I have been so frightened about her — but what 
is the matter ?" for roused by the talking the child 
sat up, with a startled, piteous look upon her face. 
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Mrs. Hervey caught sight of the red eyes and burnt 
. pinafof e, and exclaimed — 

" She has been burnt ! She is hurt ! Oh, Ned, 
. how was it ?" 

" She struck a match accidentally, and the whole 
box-full exploded." 

" Oh, Ned, how could you let her — ^how careless of 
you ! she might have been burnt to death." - 

They were unjust words, and Ella exclaimed, 
impetuously, " He couldn't help it. He told me not 
to do it ;" but Ned only said, penitently, " I am very 
sorry. She isn't hurt, aunt." 

" Thank God for that," said Mrs. Hervey. " Come 
in, dear Ned, we have not seen you for a long time." 
But Ned turned away with a fall heart ; he longed, 
yet dreaded, to meet them all again ; and now, at 
""this moment, his great desire was to lock himself up 
into his own room and be by himself 

But if little Ella had escaped without injury, her 
companion had not, and before long he found it out. 
When he had locked his door, and sat down in his 
old position at the window, through wliich now, 
instead of daylight, the stars were one by one appear- 
ing, he began to try and connect in his mind the 
thoughts which the child's words had called up. It 
was not quite a hopeless case, perhaps, though for 
the last few days it had seemed so. He could see it 
aU plainly now; the acted deceit of months, the 
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spoken falsehood wliicli had crowned it all ; and it 
seemed to him still as if the past could never be for- 
gotten ; but through the child's tender sympathy, 
and from his aunt's last kind words, came the hope 
that he need not henceforth be an outcast from them 
all, and that if not forgotten, it might (better still) be 
forgiven. So taking he^rt again, he sat in the dark 
forming plans for the future. He would henceforth 
be a better boy — ^he Would show them that he could 
be trusted still — he would begin to-morrow to work 
hard at his Latin, that he might make up by fair 
means, what he had been pretending to by unfair ; and 
first of all he would go and tell them all, especially 
Frank, how sorry he was ; he couldn't go to-night, 
his hands hurt him so— once he tried to get up and 
go, longing that it should be done at once, but a 
sudden faintness came over him, and he was obliged 
to sit down again. He was hot and feverish, and 
could not' think more; so he went down to tea, 
thinking that it would refresh him. After that, he 
and his father sat quietly together, poor Ned feeling 
more pain than he cared to admit, and his father not 
choosing that the boy should see how often and 
anxiously he looked at his flushed face, wondering 
what could be the matter with him. Ned was very 
glad to escape early to bed, hoping that he should sleep 
and lose the miserable pain in his hands ; but in- 
stead of that, he could do nothing but toss about 
H 
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restlessly, feeling the throbbing pain up to his 
shoulders, and" disgusted with himself that he could 
not bear better. " I can't be like other fellows," he 
said to himself; "I can't stand temptation. Oh, 
#Tim, why did I ever let you give me that book. 
I can't bear pain; what a poor-spirited fellow 
I must be.*' Soon, however, as the night wore 
on, and the fever and pain increased, his thoughts 
became more and more incoherent, and he could 
only lie musing or wandering in a kind of half 
sleep, in which he seemed to live over again the 
events of the last fortnight, mixing up with them 
little Ella's prayer, ^* Lord, make me a good boy,'^ 
and through it all hearing and repeating his aunt's 
words, " Thank God, she is not hurt." 



CHAPTER Vin. 

TRUE COURAGE. 

" Behind the clouds is the sun still shining !" 

When Mrs. Hervey had taken Ella into her 
motherly arms and comforted her, and learned from 
the poor little child the story of her fright, a story 
which she could not repeat all through that evening 
without tears at the recollection of that strange 
sudden voice, and of her pinafore in flames, and 
when she Jiad told her of all that Ned had done ; 
he bad warned her first, W\. ^fVv^TiXJti^xsdsdiief 
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•was done, put out the flames so instantaneously ; 
when she had heard of this, it was no wonder that 
she felt great distress at the idea of having so un- 
justly accused the poor boy of carelessness, and at 
having s^t him away, as she thought hurt or 
offended at her imkindness. Why else had he gone 
away directly? It was very vexatious when she 
had been so longing to see him, and to beg him to 
come among them once more as usual. It was so 
late that she hardly liked to go to him that evening ; 
but she determined that she would do so the next 
morning, the very first thing aftei; breakfast. 
When, however, she proceeded to carry out her 
determination, she found, to. her distress and sur- 
prise, that Ned was not up, and the old servant who 
had nursed him as a child, and been with him ever 
since, came to her in the breakfast-room looking 
very miserable. 

" Indeed, ma'am," she began, " I don't know what 
to think of Master Edward ; he said nothing about 
them last night, but his poor hands are shockingly 
burnt, all in blisters, ma'am ; and when I went into 
his room this morning, as I generally do in hoiiday 
time, oh, ma'am, he did look dreadful ; not a bit of 
colour in his poor face, and dark rings all roimd 
his eyes, and looking as if they had not closed a 
wink all night. He was very patient and quiet, 
ma'am, but he asked me would I bring him a cup of 
teoy he was so thirsty and \n.a tcv.om\J1i ^^^^ ^^\ "^^ 
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when rd given him that, I went and told master, 
and master sent for the doctor, and true enough 
lie found him in such a state of fever from his poor 
hands ; but he dressed them and sent him something 
cooling, and he was more comfortable when I was 
up there just now ; and the doctor said that he was 
to be kept very quiet, and must stay in bed for to- 
day ; but m step up, ma'am, and see whether you 
can go up, if you'll be pleased to sit down for a 
minute." " 

Mrs. Hervey did so, anxiously hoping that she 
might be able to see Ned, and so was very much 
disappointed when old nurse came back to say that 
Master Edward w^s very still and seemed asleep, 
and she wouldn't wake him for all the world. With 
this Mrs^ Hervey was obliged to be content, which 
was the more distressing to her, as she was going 
to be out for tlie whole afternoon. 

" I don't think it's altogether his hands, ma'am," 
said nurse ; " for. the doctor didn't seem to think 
them so bad, only he had left them so long im- 
attended to, but to my thinking, he has had some- 
thing on his mind for the last fortnight, for he has 
not looked like himself or taken his meals as usual 
all that time." 

Wlien Mrs. Hervey returned with this distressing 
intelligence, the children were all very much grieved. 
WJllie jumpt^d up at once, and said, " I shall go over 
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and sit with the old fellow a bit," an intention which 
his mother was obliged to put a stop to, saying, 
"Not to-day, Willie; he's asleep now, and I am 
afraid that you'll 'be a little boisterous for him, 
feverish as he is at present — ^but to-morrow, do go, 
dear boy." 

Then Frank stole gently up, and said, " I must go, 
mother;" arid she, thinking it, not unlikely that Ned 
wotdd be better after he had seen his little cousin, - 
consented. " After your duiner then, Frank ; he may 
perhaps have had a good sleep by that time^ but 
mind and be very gentle." 

Then, too, little Ella came up to her with the 
tears on her cheek, and said, " I must go, please, 
please. Mi's. Hervey ; let me go to thank him." 

And so it was settled that the two children should 
go for an hour or two after their dinner, Mrs. Hervey 
making them both promise that they would be very 
quiet. 

" And you told Anna, dear mamma," said Frank, 
^'that there was some jelly for old Betsy; can't you 
spare half of it for Ned ?" 

" A very good thought, dear boy ; it will be just 
the thing for him ; and you can take some grapes as 
welL" 

Ned woke after some hours of refreshing sleep, 
feeling quite revived, and lay for some time thinking 
that he might just as well get Tip, ftxid ^^\» \k^S^»^'s&a^ 
h2 
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leasant to lie still. He did not feel, tliougli the 
pain was a good deal still, so utterly miserable as he 
had done during the past night; something was 
different, he could not tell exactly what, for he was 
hardly able or willing to stir himself up to much 
thought. After a time old nurse brought him some 
broth, which he thought by no means bad for broth, 
and delighted her by eating up to the last drop ; 
and then his father, came in, bringing with hhn a book ■ 
that Ned had been longing for. He laid it, with* the 
leaves all ready cut for him, on the pillow, saying, 
"You look better, dear boy, but you mustn't get 
up, so there's something to amuse you while Fm 
out. I -vnsh that I could stay at home with you 
this afternoon." 

This was a great deal from his father, and Ned 
followed him gratefully with his eyes as he left the 
room, and enjoyed the recollection of them as he 
lay, too weary to read, but thankful for the respite 
from the suffering of last night. Closing his 
eyes drowsily for a few moments, he opened them 
to see Frank and Ella standing in the doorway. 
At the sight of the former, the colour came into his 
pale clieek, and the httle girl, charmed at seeing 
her favourite looking better than she had expected, 
forgot all the injunctions to silence, and with one 
bound sprang upon the bed. 

In a moment her arms were round his neck, and 
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she was whispering, "My dear, good, brave Ned! 
did you get burnt for me ?" But he ahnost pushed 
her from him, and sitting up in bed, held out both 
his maimed hands to his cousin ; " Oh, Frank, will 
you forgive me ? will you be friends ? will you teach 
me to be true ?" 

Poor Frank could not find much to say in return; 
he could only repeat, ** Don't, Ned, please don't, you 
know I forgive you from my heart ; please don't ^'* 
and then, in his distress, l^e. wrung the burnt hands 
so warmly that poor Ned very nearly fainted. Then 
Ella interposed, " Oh, Frank, you have hurt him ; 
what will Mrs. Hervey say if we let him sit up ? 
we were to be so quiet. Lie down this minute, 
Mr. Ned, and do what you are bid." There was no 
alternative but to obey, for Ned was weaker than 
he had any idea of, and then the two children, 
having arranged him to their satisfaction, clambered 
up on the bed, and saying, "You can't hold the 
spoon yomrself, Ned, we must feed you," began 
tempting him with the jelly and grapes. Soon the 
tears cleared away, and he lay quiet, resigning him- 
self most willingly to their nursing. Frank fed him, * 
whilst Ella laid her rosy cheek upon his pillow, and 
smoothed his hair with one soft little hand. 

Th^ children stayed with him for a couple of 
hours, indeed till the short wintry twihght was over, 
when nurse, coming in with a qw^ of tea for her 
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patient^ saw that he looked tired and pale, and dis- 
patched them summ^irily. Then Ned lay for a long 
time, weary, but very happy, thinking how different 
he felt from what he had done only twenty-four 
hours before, and how willingly he would bear much 
.greater pain to lose that horrible desolate feeling. 
Frank had forgiven him, they all would in time, 
and his father I It was long since he had stood by 
his bed-side and spoken like that to him. It was 
so pleasant ! Perhaps if he were a better boy he 
should get such words^ oftener; at all events he 
would try ; perhaps there was hope for him still. 

The next day Ned was still feverish aud in some 
pain, and still condemned to bed ; but the children 
•came again, and stayed a long time, nursing him, 
if not in the most skilful, in the tenderest manner, 
and the day passed over very pleasantly. Willie had 
been out all day with his fether, so could not go over 
to him in the daytime, but he sent a message by the 
children to say, with his love, that he should come in 
the evening and have a game of chess with him. He 
was nearly ready to go, but sitting in the drawing- 
room, finishing up a letter to a cousin, which had 
-cost him a good deal of trouble, for Willie was no 
very great scribe, when his father, who was writing 
a note in a hurry, looked up and said, " Have you a 
piece of blotting-paper, Will?" He handed it 

ietljr to his father, who, saying, " You want a fresh 
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piece," opened it to get a clearer surface. Between 
the folds 'of the blotting-paper lay a single leaf of a 
book. One glance told Willie and his father what 
that book was — ^the crib that Ned had lent him. On 
thai evening when WiUie had so nearly yielded to 
the temptation of using it, he had not perceived its 
tattered condition, and in putting it hastily into his 
chest, one leaf had come out. I cannot tell whether 
father or son looked most distressed. Mr. Hervey 
had thought that both his boys had too high a sense 
of truth and honour to allow of their stooping to 
such a practice ; and the bitter disappointment of 
the moment prevented his seeing at first thai it 
might be accidental. Willie, on his side, might well 
blush with something very much akin to conscious 
guilt, at the recollection of that evening, and of how 
near he had been to using it. He felt, as we all 
must very often, that in will, if not in deed, he had 
offendejd, and had been restrained by the merest 
chance. His feeUngs of honour, too, forbade him to 
say that the book was Ned's, now that he was lying 
sick and humbled, and therefore, in the mixture of 
thoughts that came thronging into his mind, there 
was time but for one fixed idea — that he would not 
tell of Ned. Before he could collect his thoughts, 
his father spoke — 

" Have you the whole of this book, sir ?" 
" I have only that leaf. I didn't know that I had 
that till now." 
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" You must have had the book. How else could 
jou have had this page ?" 

" I did have the book for a little while, but I 
never used it, indeed, father." 

" For what other purpose but to use it could you 
have had it ? How long has it \>een in your pos- 
session ?" 

" I had the book for one day about two months 
«go." 

"For one day. Indeed! That was about the 
time that Dr. Garstin said you were getting on so. 
weU." 

"Willie saw the imputation in his father's words. 
He was a passionate boy, and his temper gave way. 

" You needn't believe me, father ! You're very 
imjust ! I have told you nothing but the truth." 

" Very unjust, am I ?" said Mr. Hervey. " Is 
that the way to speak to your father ? Go to your 
room, sir, till you can learn to be more respectful I" 

And "Willie went, and flung himself down on his 
knees, burying his head in the bed-clothes ; not to 
pray, poor boy ! but to weep bitter, scalding tears of 
^mger and disappointment. Bitter thoughts came 
into his mind against his father first. He had never 
spoken to him so sternly before ; but they could not 
last ; then his bitter thoughts took form in angry 
feelings against Ned. 
'^ Why was he always coming in their way ? He 
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had done his best to get Frank into a scrape, and 
now he had got WiUie into a precious row. He 
shouldn't be able to persuade his father that he had 
told the truth about it. He should be suspected of 
being a cheat. Oh ! he coiddn't bear it ; and then 
he had been impudent. His father wouldn't come 
near him again that night ! What should he do ? 
He hated Ned." His thoughts had just arrived at 
this unpleasant conclusion, when he heard the door 
open gently, and the next moment a hand was laid 
upon his shoulder, and, looking up, he saw his 
father. 

" Now, Willie, if you can tell me quietly, let me 
hear of this. Where did you get that book ?" 

"I really cannot tell you, father." 

" Cannot tell me, Willie ?" 

" Oh, please don't ask me, papa ! Indeed I didn't 
use it. I was tempted once, when my lesson was 
difficult, but indeed I did not! He turned his 
honest face to his father, the tears still standing in 
his eyes, " You wiU beHeve me, father ?" 

^ I wiU — ^I do, my boy. Thank God that I am 
able to do so." 

" I am very sorry for having been so passionate," 
stammered Willie. 

" There ! we will say nothing of that," said his 
father. " I was so startled by thinking you guilty of 
such a thing, that I judged you hastily. We were 
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both wrong. Good nigbt, dear boy! God bless 
you." 

Meanwhile, the author of this mischief lay happily 
unconscious of it, half longing to turn round and go 
to sleep ; half looking out anxiously for "Willie's pro- . 
mised visit and game of chess. But he was disap- 
pointed ; Willie did not come that evening. In the 
pleasure of having made it all right with his father, 
he did indeed begin to feel more charitably towards 
Ned, but he could not make up his mind to go to 
him that night, and indeed it was getttng too late to 
do so : he would go the first thing in the morning, for 
he didn't like not having seen him at all ; but when 
the morning came, his father took him out with him, 
and, business detaining him, Willie only got home in 
time for the late dinner, and then to dress and go with 
his sisters to §, juvenile party. \ While he was getting 
ready, his father had a most unexpected visitor in 
the library, but I must go back a little to tell you 
how this came about. 

While Willie was enjoying his ride, Frank and 
little Ella had not been unmindful of the invalid. 
Directly the early dinner was over, and they had 
obtained Mr. Hervey's permission, they went off to 
their patient, ^e was a good deal better to-day, 
but still in bed, and not very much inclined for 
reading or any exertion, so that he was very glad of 
visitors, and to hear the two children sit and chatter 
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on his bed. There was no especial order for quiet 
to-day, so their tongues, and especially EUa's, went 
at a great pace. 

She was enjoying her visit very much ; generally 
alone, the company of other children was a great 
treat. " Elly thinks everything ^ so jolly," said 
Frank. " I wish she lived with us always." 

"Ah, if papa could come tool" said the child, 
drawing herself up ; " but he couldn't do without 
me." 

" As if such a little bit of a thing was of any use 
to anyone," said Ned. 

" You wouldn't like to be without me now. Master 
Ned," said she, coquettishly. " But oh ! what was I 
sajring ?. We had such fun ; we acted charades, and 
Jeanie dressed up like a boy. I liked it so 
much." 

" I suppose that was why Willie did not come for 
his game of chess ?" 

" No, indeed it wasn't," said Ella, warmly taking 
up the cause of the absent. Frank looked across at 
her, wamingly. Ned went on. 

" He might have come just for a little while, 
I wanted so much to see him ; I wouldn't have kept 
him long from the charades." 

" Indeed he didn't play at charades at all, Ned ; he 

got into a great ^" Here Frank stretched across 

the bed and put his hand upon Ella's mouth. " Be 
1 ^^ 
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quiet, Ella ; he told ns we weren't to say a word 
about it-^x 

" About what?" said Ned, flushing tip. 

^" Oh, Tm so sorry, dear Ned," she said, penitently; 
" never mind. It doesn't matter now a bit." 

" Yes, but I must know now. I see it's some- 
thing about me, EUy. Frankie, do tell me." 

"Never mind, Ned," said Frank; "it^all right 
now. Papa didn't think anjrthing of it after the 
first, and Willie told us not to say anything about 
it." 

" Oh, do tell me !" said Ned, piteously. " I know 
it's something about me — some more mischief that 
I've been doing. Do tell me ; perhaps I could make 
it right." 

Poor Frank was puzzled what to do or say. 

"Indeed it's no odds, Ned; and besides, it was 
only a leaf of that book.". 

The truth flashed upon Ned. 

"What shall I do?" he exclaimed; "I can't get 
away from it. I shall never be able to be an honest 
fellow again !" 

" Oh yes, you will, dear Ned," said the little girl^ 
while Frank could' only repeat — " Don't, please don't, 
Ned." He was frightened at the storm they had 
raised, and beades was not a good hand at con- 
solation, 
'^^jodf did uncle think that Willie had used it?" 
^"id Ned, at last 
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" He did at first, and was very angry, but he didn't 
^ifterwards; so please don't think about it, it's all 
• quite right now ; please don't naind about it, Ned." 

" But I must mind about it," said Ned, bitterly ; 
*' what shall I do ?" And he lay for a long time 
so weak that the tears came into his eyes against his 
will, and quite imable to talk to the children. Ella 
pieanwhile could only stroke his cheek and smooth 
his hair, while Frank sat hopelessly silent, notwith- 
standing his longing desire to comfort him. 

It was too irksome a state of things to last long; so 
sfter a time, by mutual consent, they kissed him, 
and slipping off the bed, ran sorrowfully home. 

Ned was glad when they were gone ; he wanted 
to be alone. Here was fresh mischief sprung up 
from his deceit. Willie had got into disgrace. 
Frank might say to comfort him, he was such a 
' dear, kind little fellow, that it was all right, that 
Mr. Hervey thought nothing of it now ; but it 
couldn't be all right; he knew his imcle well ; he 
knew how. thoroughly he trusted his boys ; but he 
knew also, or thought he knew, that, if his confidence 
were once shaken, it could not be so soon restored. 
It was no use, thought poor Ned, he could not 
escape the consequences of his fault, he could not 
be the same again ; but Willie should not suffer for 
it, he would go to his uncle at once, this very night, 
and tell aU. Poor old nurse would be hprribly 
shocked if she knew, but then t\vet^ ^^% \:^^ ^'^^^V'^ 
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tell her, and his father was out. He knew he should 
not sleep if he waited, and besides, all this time his 
uncle was suspecting Willie; still it was no use 
going now they were out, he must wait till after 
the late dinner. 

After he had determined upon this, he lay still, 
thinking whether his uncle would believe him, and 
how he could make him do so. Nurse brought him 
his tea, and was horrified at his utter inability to 
eat, and his continued demands for rtore to drink. 

" Why, bless the boy," she said, " he's as feverish 
as he was two nights ago ; those children must not 
come again ; they drive you into a regular fever, 
Master Edward." She was so concerned about hihi 
that she did not like to leave him alone, and kept 
fidgetting about the room, putting to rights and 
dusting, till Ned was almost in despair. "I don't 
mind being alone, nursey, you had better go down;" 
and at last she went. Then Ned proceeded to get 
up, and with weak hands and trembling knees to 
dress himself. He found that three whole days in 
bed to one unaccustomed to illness is no trifling 
matter, and takes a deal of strength out of one, and 
it was consequently only his strong determination 
that enabled him to dress and go downstairs and 
across the churchyard. To his great disgust he 
could not look into the shadows that lay imder the 
church Trail without a creeping feeling and a 
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shudder ; it was only the weakness occasioned by 
iUness that caused the feeling ; but Ned, who had 
formerly prided himself on his courage, was greatly 
humbled by it. He woidd have run, but he felt 
that if he tried to do so, he should fall and have to stay 
there so much - longer. At last he was across ; the 
hall door opened to his touch, and without being 
noticed he made his way to th^ Hbrary, where he 
sank exhausted into the nearest chair; there his 
uAde found him when he came in after dinner, 
white and trembling. He quite started. He had 
not seen him for weeks, and he was so thin and 
altered. 

" My dear boy," he exclaimed, " you ought to be 
in bed ; why did you come out to-night ?" 

"Oh, imcle," gasped Ned; "Willie never used 
my book." 

"I know it, dear boy ; he told me so." 
The simple, confident way in which Mr. Hervey 
spoke completely overpowered Ned. He had ex- 
pected to find "Willie still in disgrace, and that his 
confession was needed to set the matter at rest. 
He found that Mr. Hervey had taken his son's word 
unhesitatingly. 

There was no feeling of regret in Ned's mind at 
having had unnecessarily the pain and shame of 
this confession; it was quite another feeling that 
made him cry out — 

i2 . 
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"Oh, uncle! uncled who will ever be able to 
trust me again like that ?" 

" I shall, dear boy," said Mr. Hervey, cheerily ; 
" nay more, I do." 

Ned looked np into his uncle's face with longing, 
eager eyes. " He only said so because he was ill and 
unhappy. No ! no ! he said it because he thought 
it." And then he grasped his hands tightly, and 
cried, " Oh, thank you, uncle, thank you ; then Til 
try." 

" Do, Ned," said Mr. Hervey. " I do not mean, my 
boy, to make light of your fault, but you aye making 
too much of it. You have had a hard lesson and 
, learnt not to be presumptuous ; now look on cheer- 
fully to the future. I, for one, shall trust you more 
than ever. But now no more talking ; you must 
go back to bed at once, and Willie shall come and 
tuck you up. Will !" 

Willie came running down at his father's call. 

"Here is Ned come to tell me about the 
book." 

"Oh, Ned," cried Willie, startled at his look; 
" my dear old fellow !" 

They wrung one another's hands silently over this 
one sentence of forgiveness and reconciliation. 

" Now then, Will," said his father, " go back with 
Ned and tell nurse what a foolish old fellow he has 
beeiif and make her give him a scolding and some- 
thing hot when he's iix \)ed---uot. \i%ioT^, TsivsAT 
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Willie obeytid his orders to the letter, and left 
Ned half-an-hoiir afterwards eating an excellent 
supper, whilst nurse stood at the foot of the bed 
scolding. 

" I don't know what I shall say to master to- 
morrow, when he comes and finds that youVe 
caught your death of cold, you bad, ungrateful 
boy I" 

" He won't find that, nursey, I'm so much better." 

" Ah, yes, you may be to-night, but there'll be 
a different story in the morning." 

** There, nursey, there's the plate ; do let me go 
to sleep." 

And when the morning did come, to her surprise, 
Master Edward seemed only the better for this 
piece of folly. 

*'Ah, well," she said, "he might have killed him- 
self. I never knew such tiresome, contrary things 
as boys are, in all my life !" 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE doctor's return. 
"Excelsior." 
I DO not think that this chapter will be a long one, 
I have very little more to tell you. 

Ned was very soon well again, and had taken his 
usual place in his uncle's \io\xs^. ^•^ ^X^ '^qcpx^^^- 
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from much intercourse with his schoolfellows, an 
still trembled at the idea of the first day < 
school, which was now very rapidly approachinj 
His feelings, when he had been sent out of it, ha 
been, that he would never enter that school agaii 
he krifew that both he and Willie were to go to 
public school before long, and he had then resolve 
to do everything in his power to induce his fath( 
to send him away at once ; but better thoughts ha 
come to him of late; he wovdd go back humbly 
not defyingly, and try to redeem his charactc 
before them all. I daresay my readers expect an 
hope that this chapter is to narrate some gran 
scene in which Ned shows his penitence, and sue 
denly wins back a character before the whole schoo 
but it will not do so. To some one or two thi 
happy chance does present itself, but not to man] 
and it is perhaps best for those who, like Nee 
have to work out their repentance slowly an 
humbly, with many misgivings and some fallings of 
The holidays, I say, were over : this very mornin 
little Ella had returned from her happy sojour 
imder Mrs. Hervey's care, and had gone home t 
be in readiness for her father, who Was to be bac! 
in the afternoon. The very next morning schoc 
was to recommence. Happy as she had been, th 
separation had been terribly long ; he had felt it sc 
-and , nothing })}it unavoidable business could hav 
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kept him from his darling, and she, poor child, had 
often, after a day of cloudless pleasure, laid her 
head upon her pillow, and, in the stillness and 
darkness, cried herself to sleep; but it was over 
now; this afternoon he was to return, and she, 
when she had two or three times dusted the books 
on his table, and arranged the few snowdrops that 
she could find to brighten up his room, was obliged 
to run over to Mr. Barnard's, to make Ned a sharer 
in her exuberant happiness. She found him in the 
drawing-room, he had gone there after his dinner 
to finish a club book that had interested him very 
much, and that had to be returned that afternoon. 
She burst into the room and danced round Ned, 
who, sorely against his will at that moment, was 
obliged to look up from his book, and attend to his 
favourite's mood. 

" Isn't it nice, Ned ! I shall have papa in another 
hour. What lots of things he will have to tell me ! 
Oh, what an evening I shall have ! and I know he 
will have brought me something ; and I know too 
that aunties will have sent me something. I should 
like a doll. I wonder if they have sent me one. 
Oh, how I wish the time were come !" 

" You needn't wish the time gone, little goose ; 
it will come soon enough if you're patient." 

" How nice it is I" said EUa, and danced round 
the room. 
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" Come — come, Elly, yonll be doing mischiei 
You mnst not do that in the drawing-room." 

" Oh, Tm so happy," she said, coming to his sid€ 
"Do you know, Ned, papa didn't write to Mn 
Jones or to nursey, or to any of the servants abon 
his coming bacik, but he wrote to me — ^he did really— 
and told me what I was to tell them ; and he bi 
me dust his books and see them all in their prope 
' places. Wasn't that nice? I've been so busy thi 
morning, doing it all." 

" Getting into everybody's way," said Ned, with 
out even looking up from his book, to which h 
had managed to return. 

" I wish you would not read, you stupid boy, 
said Ella. " I don't believe you^re a bit glad." 

That was quite true, for Ned was dreading th 
Doctor's return. 

"I'U tell you what, EUy," said Ned, "if you'U h 
very quiet for one quarter of an hour I shall hav 
finished my book, and then I'll play with you or tal 
to you as long as ever you like ; but I promised m 
father that the books should be sent back by fou] 
ancl I must finish this one." 

" Very well, Mr. Ned, then I shall dust this tab] 
while you're reading. I am shocked at the state it 
in. I shall nm to Sarah for a duster." 

" That's a good little housemaid, only take car 
of the cabinet behiad you. Papa would never for 
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give us if that china bowl were broken." It was one 
that Mr. Barnard especially prized. 

" m take care," said Ella, and proceeded steadily 
with her dusting. Before very long the kitten came 
and poked itself in at the half-open door, and Ella 
'flew towards it. 

"You sweet little pussy," she exclaimed, and 
began to run after it. 

" Ella, take care," said Ned. 

She was quiet for a moment, trying to tempt the 
kitten towards her, but it refused all her advances, 
and in a few moments she was chasing it round and 
round the room ; this must be stopped, thought Ned, 
but the book was too engrossing ; he was at the last 
page in one minute, he would turn pussy out, and take 
Ella to play elsewhere ; but that minute's delay was 
fatal, he heard a crash, and looking up saw, the 
china bowl l3^g on the floor in a thousand frag- 
ments. In her excitement, playing with the kitten, 
she had knocked down a chair against the cabinet 
on which the bowl was standiiig. Ned saw the little 
figure standing still, perfectly paralyzed with fear, 
with clasped hands and white face, and the next 
moment was aware that his father was * standing in 
the doorway. A glance showed Mr. Barnard who 
was.the culprit, and he exclaimed, in a tone of vexa- 
tion, " You careless little child." 

" I didn't," exclaimed Ella, involuntarily.^ iu kec 
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terror ; what more she would hare added is tmce: 
tain, for she was stopped short by Ned's scream. 

" Oh, don'tj^ Elly, don't ; I can't bear that !" 

Another moment and she exclaimed impetuous! 
" I did do it ; indeed I did ! Oh, don t be vei 
angry with me. I didn't mean to tell a story aboi 
it ! Oh, Ned, I didn't indeed !" Then she wei 
down op her knees to gather up the broken pieces, a 
the time wringing her hands and saying, " Oh ! Fm i 
sorry. What shall I do ? what shall I do ? " 

Mr. Barnard had been deeply touched by thi 
scream from Ned ; it told him plainly how deep] 
the horror of falsehood had taken root in him. B 
would hare parted with all his treasures to obtai 
that knowledge, and now the child's white tearles 
face could nctt be resisted; he came to her, an 
took her gently up from the ground upon his knee 

" There, my poor little childie," he said ; " nev< 
mind, it was an accident." 

Then her tears burst forth. " Oh, Mr. Barnard, bi 
you liked it so much ; I can't mend it, what sha 
I do ?" 

" Never mind, dear child. I did like it very mud 
but I am not sorry now ; dry up your tears." 

" Oh, but you are sorry about it, I know," sobbe 
the child. 

" Indeed I'm not, darling ; I shall like the piece 
more than I ever did the bowl ; so now, then," h 
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added, cheerily, "you and Ned gather them up, 
and ril put them by carefully in a drawer. Now, 
Ned, you must comfort the poor little woman ;" so 
saying, he ^pssed her, and put her into his son's 
arms, laying his hand caressingly for one moment , 
on the boy's shoulder ; then he left the room. 

For a moment there was a mist in Ned's eyes, 
which cleared away, leaving a very happy feeling 
behind ; and then he applied himself to the task of 
comforting his poor little companion. For an hour 
he must have carried her up and down the room in 
his arms, soothing her. It took at least half that 
time (for, as I have told you, she was a very ex- 
citable little thing) before the sobs ceased, and some 
time longer before her eyes were dried, and she was 
at all presentable ; then her quick ear caught the 
sound of wheels upon the road outside. " There he 
is !" she exclaimed, joyfully. " Let me down, Ned ;" 
but before he put her on the ground, she drew his 
face down to her lips and kissed him. " Thank you, 
dear, good Ned, for saving me from that. Oh, Ned ! 
dear Ned ! I was so frightened ; but how good and 
kind he was !" 

Then she sprang away, Ned following her, and 
staying just long enough to see her safe in her 
father's arms, without being himself recognised. 

That evening about eight o'clock a message came 
to Ned from the doctor, to ask him to go across lar^. 
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speak to him. Poor Ned I His hope had been that 
he should be allowed quietlj to resume his place in 
school, and there prove to the doctor by degrees 
that he was once more worthy of his confidence. 
He had all the horror of a very proud, reserved 
nature of a scene ; and he would now h^ve managed 
to escape from it had it been possible, but it was 
not, and therefore he made up his mind that it 
would be better over at once ; and so, catching up 
his hat, he proceeded on his errand. But in the 
open air his courage began to fail, and he leant for 
two or three minutes on the churchyard gate, half to 
put off the evil day, half doubting whether he 
should not first run across to his imcle's for a few 
minutes. As he leant there> thinking of many things 
that had happened lately, he saw a white figure 
crouching down behind one of the stones. What 
coidd it be ? He thought of Frank and his fright, 
and then he remembered all the stories of the ghost 
that there had been about that time. It was always 
described as tall and white. Well, this creature, 
whatever it was, was certainly the latter, and might 
be the former when it was not stooping down after 
that fashion. Perhaps he should now be able to 
clear up the mystery. At all events, he would wait 
for a little while and watch. The ghost was as^ 
patient as Ned for some time, and continued to stoop 
down behind the stone; and Ned was beginning 
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to think it was very slow work, and prcjcious cold, 
j^lien he saw a little girl, with a basket on her arm, 
coming slowly from the other side of the village 
through the churchyard. At the same moment he 
perceived that the white figure was moving so as to 
attract her attention. In one minute it had suc- 
ceeded in doing so only too well, as a scream from 
the child testified ; but help was close at hand. Ned 
had already vaulted over the gate, and called out to 
the child cheerily — 

" Never mind, little one ; I'm here to look after 
yoii. Come along." 

And in another moment he was up with her. 

" Oh, little Susey Smith, is it ? Eun along, and 
m see after your friend here." And in a second 
Ned had darted round a corner of the church, and 
a chase began. Ned had the best of it. The ghost 
got entangled in the sheet in which he had wrapt 
himself, and, after a few steps, was tripped up by it, 
and went head-over-heels over a grave. Before he 
could regain his feet, the avenger was upon him, 
and a few weU-directed blows proved that he was 
human, and not over fond of a thrashing, and, in 
calling out for mercy, betrayed to Ned the well- 
known voice of Tim Sparkes." 

" Now, then, no more of that," he said, angrily. 
" What business have you to come stopping my fun." 

" Fim, indeed, you co^Ya^:d I ix\^ctecM:i% ^^^^ri^ssi^ 
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girls and old women in this way. 1 suppose it was 
you who were up to this game before Christmas ?" 

" Well, and if it was, I needn't answer to you 
for what I choose to do, I suppose ?" 

" Certainly not," said Ned ; " only, if I catch you 
at your fun again, Fll give you a precious good 
thrashing." 

"I suppose you promise what you can perform, 
for fear that I should take you at your word." 

" I'm quite ready, suppose you take it now,^' an- 
swered Ned ; but this was not what Tim wanted. 
He had had quite enough of Ned's knuckles to know 
that they were tolerably hard. 

" You needn't come down so on an old friend," he 
said, sheepishly. 

"An old friend, indeed. I tell you what it is, 
Tim, we've been the worst friends to one another 
that could be, and I don't want any more of it ; but 
I know, too, that it was as much my fault as yours, 
and so doi\'t let us quarrel ; but I don't* want to be 
friends, and you'll please to remember that I mean 
what I say about the thrashing." Tim went off 
muttering, and Ned went on his way to the 
doctor's. 

The little excitement had cheered him up, and he 
did not feel nearly as frightened as before till he 
-sfcood on the door- step, and rang the bell, when it 
came again. 
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When lie was shown into the doctor's study he 
found that Frank was its only tenant. 

" You here, Frankie ?" 

Frank ^vished himself anywhere else, for he 
thought he knew the errand on which he must have 
come. 

" I came from mamma, with a message about 
some things of Ella's. I shall come back about it 
presently." 

" Oh, stop a moment," «aid Ned, who was far 
too sincere in his contrition to mind its being known 
to his cousin. "Do you .know I've seen the 
ghost, Frank?" 

" You have ? When— to-night ?" 

" Yes ; to-night ! It hadn't much spirit about it. 

"Who was it?" 

" Never mind that. Some one we've all seen 
before." 

" How did you find it out ?" 

" By giving it a licking ; and I've promised it 
another good one if I catch it up to its tricks 
again." 

" You did ! That's jolly," said Frank, rubbing 
his hands ; but then, remembering himself, he said, 
" Well, I shall be off now," and so ran off; but he 
had only just got outside the study door when they 
heard the doctor's footsteps, and the next moment 
he was asking Frank his errand. 
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" You are just the man I want. Here, come back 
into the study for a minute.*' 

There was no help for it, and Frank followed the 
doctor back into the room. 

Flushing crimson, Ned^rose to meet him, but his 
words were cut short by the doctor taking his 
hand in both of liis and saying, "Barnard, my 
dear boy, how can I thank you enough ? I never 
heard a word about it till to-iiight from Mrs. Hervey. 
My poor little jchild ! I shudder to think of it, and 
of what, but for you, might have become of her. 
Through God's mercy, your courage and readiness 
saved her life !" 

Now it had never entered Ned's head that that 
simple act of his deserved praise ; indeed, he had so 
often reproached himself with the possession of the 
book which had led to the accident, that he had 
quite learnt to look upon himself as its cause. He 
had all along thought the others very kind not to 
blame him for it, and, therefore, the doctor's grati- 
tude quite overpowered him. When he could find 
words, he gasped out, " Oh, don't, sir ; please don't 
It was all my &ult." 

" Yours, my dear boy ?" 

" Oh, yes, sir ; if it had not been for that book," 
and then he wejit on and told the. whole story, in- 
advertently letting his listener into all his feelings 
of shame and sorrow through the holidays : at last 
/2r. Garstin stopped him by saying, gjenXX:^ — 
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"My little girl told me of this this afternoon, too, 
and of how she was frightened for one moment 
ahnost into telling ah untruth." 

"Oh, sir, I could not have boi:ne it ! I felt as if 
it was all my example ! Can I ever get a good cha- 
racter again ? Shall I ever be trusted agjiin ?" 

The doctor looked up into his face ^vith a smile, 
and said, " I shall trust you as fully as ever." 

" Uncle said so, too," gasped Ned, " but I feel as 
if I could never trust myself; I feel as if I had no 
strength to keep myself straight." 

" We all find that out, my dear boy, at some time 
or another of our lives. You have no strength of 
yourself; but shall I tell you why we prize so highly 
that Truth which you fear to have lost for ever. 
We prize it not only because it is the most manly 
virtue, but also the most God-Uke, and no man is 
safe till there has begun in his heart that life which 
comes from Him who is the Truth. He ' who is oi 
tlie Truth, who has begun that life, cometh to th' 
light ; there is no more concealing his faults, n 
more trying to slur them over ; his one aim is to 1 
rid of them. That life, more or less fully, Ned, h 
been liyed by all who have been good as welj 
great on earth ; they faintly follow in the footst 
of that Master who was at once perfect Man 
perfect Grod.' Will you follow that example, I 
henceforth? Will you henceforth live thai \^v^ 
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The doctor's eyes were full of tears, and so were 
Ned's, as he answered with a faltering voice — 

"Iwilltiy." 

But a few more words passed between them, and 
then he wished the doctor good night. 

He had scarcely got outside the door before he 
felt his little cousin's hand in his. 

" Oh, dear Ned, those were beautiful verses ! 
Shall we both try ? Perhaps Will would, too. I 
have so longed to be like those good men. I liave 
so longed to be brave, and faithful, and true, but it 
was very hard sometimes ; dear Ned, I never knew 
till to-night that it would come by trying to be 
like my Saviour." 



THE END. 



